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THE WOODCOCK. 


SOME OF OUR GAME BIRDS. 


“(NX OING a-gunning.” 
What a host of recollections and associa- 


tions, pleasant and pathetic, does this well- 
known phrase call to mind. One thinks of the little 
laddies in the garret on a rainy day, suitably accoutred 
in the old shot-belts and game-bags which had there 
reposed since their Uncle Richard’s college days, 
aiming with grandpa’s canes at the suspended 
bunches of catnip and peppermint, the volume of air 
preliminary to an explosive “ Bang-boom!” strain- 
ing their rosy cheeks to the utmost. Of the bright, 
curly-headed old gentleman of thirteen, who labori- 
ously hauls down 


“The old queen’s arm that Grandther Young 
Brought back from Concord busted,” 


or its near relation, and marches away to the corn- 
field to pop at the black marauder crows, perhaps 
only making them laugh, if birds do laugh, to find 
themselves perfectly safe, and the young hero prone 
on the ground, the victim of a vicious kick. Of the 
gay companies of broad-chested young men, with 


their high-top boots, silver-mounted fowling-pieces | 
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and valuable dogs, undertaking long journeys into the 
deep woods, through the treacherous swamps, and 
over the pathless prairies, for the eagerly-coveted 
game. But to us also comes the sad thought of cries 
of distress, desolated nests and hopeless agonies, with 
the more painful memory of the handsome youth 
brought home lifeless, his white face stained with his 
own blood. 

Cruel as the sport seems to many of us, it may be 
defended from the charge of being needlessly so, if the 
gunners confine their attention to the game-birds, 
or birds really fit for the table. And so a true sports- 
man always does. Mischief and destruction are usu- 
ally the work of boys or ignorant persons. 

The game-birds of our country are very highly 
prized, and abound in the greatest numbers. We 
shall limit ourselves to a few of the principal. 

Every child in the country knows the partridge by 
its cry of “ Bob White,” heard most frequently im the 
cherry season, proclaiming that a little, sweet-toothed 
robber is with us. It is about the size of the common 
pigeon, and it may be identified by its plump body, 
short bill and tail, and its peculiar plumage of beau- 
tifully speckled and shaded brown. It is sometimes 
called the quail, from its resemblance to the quail of 
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the old world, though it is quite a different bird. | on being freed from the shell, and follow their mothe 

The early settlers of New Raginas called it by the] like a brood of young chickens, forming what jg 

odd title of “quail’s image,” and the naturalists have} called a covey. They accompany her until the fo. 

named it Ortyx virginiana. lowing spring, when they are able to take care of 
The partridge builds its nest at the foot of a tuft of! themselves. 


THE RUFFED GROUSE, 


grass or corn-stalks. The nest is slightly sunk below The ‘grouse family is a very valuable one. The 
the surface of the ground, and is composed of grass 80 | most common of its members are the ruffed and the 
arranged as to make a sort of oven, with an opening | pinnated, the, former being most abundant in the 
at one side. The young leave the nest immediately | Eastern and Middle States, the latter further West 
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This division of birds, in sive and quality, resembles} The pinnated grouse, prairie chicken or prairie 
our domestic fowl. hen (Cupidonia cupido), is about the size of our barn- 


The ruffed grouse ( Tetrao umbellus), is known by the| yard hen, and is clad in a suit of very ,handsome 
name of pheasant in the Middle and Western States, | speckled feathers, with two small ornaments resem- 
and in New England partridge, a designation else-! bling wings situated at the back of its neck, beneath 


KER 





RAIL, 


where given to the Ortyx virginiana. This bird, | which are large, orange-colored bladder-like appen- 
closely allied to the prairie hen, may be known by | dages. The males, like those of common fowl, are 
the ruff of feathers almost encircling its neck. The| noted for their exceedingly quarrelsome disposi- 
peculiar noise spoken of as “the drumming of par- | tion. 

tridges,” is made by the ruffed grouse, The nest of the grouse is usually placed in a tuft of 
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tall prairie grass, or at the foot of a clump of low} All the birds just noted belong to the Gallina or 
bushes. It is composed of dry leaves and grasses, | hen family, to which also belong turkeys, guineas 
neatly interwoven together. There are about twelve | and barnyard fowl. 


eggs, and, like the partridges, the young leave the| Of all our game-birds, probably the smallest and 











THE SNIPE. 


nest immediately on being hatched. If a brood is | most abundant are the rails. There are several kinds, 
surprised on the prairie, the little ones spread their| but the most numerous with us are the Virginia 
wings and scatter in all directions, so that it is almost | rail (Rallus virginianus), and the common or sora rail 
impossible to find them. | (Porzana, carolina). The latter is probably better 
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known under the name ortolan, and is esteemed a | most highly-prized of our game-birds. It is a rather 
reat delicacy. | large, awkwardly-shaped bird, having a short tail, 
The rail birds have soft, compact, waterproof | long bill, and large eyes placed very high in its head. 
plumage, long legs and short tails. They inhabit | It obtains its food in a curious manner, by probing 
the low grounds on the borders of streams and lakes, | its bill into the soft mud, and sucking up worms, 
and the marshes along the coast. In the summer | larve, etc. Its nest is built of dry leaves and grass, 
they are found as far north as Massachusetts, but they | generally placed at the foot of some low bush or by 
spend their winters in the Southern States and j the side of a prostrate log, in the darkest and most 
Mexico. During their migrations their flight is | secluded part of the woods. There are four clayish- 
yery swift, but at other times it is awkward and | colored eggs, mottled with brown and purple. The 
heavy, and if attacked on the wing, they fall an easy | young commence to run about as soon as hatched, 

















THE BLUE WINGED TEAL. 








THE GREEN WINGED TEAL. 


prey. But they are not absolutely defenceless. The: and so rapid is their growth that at the age of six 
sora rail will dive under the water, and secrete itself weeks they are almost as active as their parents. 
among the weeds, with only its bill above the surface,| Another much-esteemed denizen of the marshes is 
while the Virginia rail can not only resort to this | the snipe (Gallinago wilsonii), very similar to the 
stratagem successfully, but can swim with ease, and | woodcock, with its short tail and long bill. Its usual 
run as fast as a man. | time for seeking its food is early in the morning and 
The nest is placed on a small elevation formed by | during the twilight of the evening. Like the wood- 
collecting together the stalks of a large bunch of | cock, it subsists principally upon insects and worms; 
grass. There are four or five eggs. The young soon | for these it searches among the decayed leaves, and 
learn to follow their mother through mud and water | mud, and ooze with its lengthened bill. When 
without the least fear. | alarmed, it generally lies close to the ground, or 
Another summer resident of our swamps and low | among the grass, or, suddenly starting on the wing, 
grounds is the woodcock (Philohela minor), one of the | escapes by flight, which is short but elevated, rapid 
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and irregular. 
are deposited on the ground. 


very tender at its extremity ; 


food of these birds. 


shot here every season, it is only as they pause in 
their flight between the north and the south, in the 
former of which they raise their broods, in the latter 
spend their winters. 

These last three birds belong to the natural family 
of Grallatores, or Waders 

Other sojourners in our swamps are the blue- 
winged teal (Anas discors) and the green-winged 
teal (Anas crecea), better known, perhaps, as wild 
ducks. They are with us a little while in April on 
their way north, where they build their nests, and in 
September on their way south to pass the winter. 
Like the snipe and woodcock, they elude pursuit by 
dropping among the reeds, but in the southern rice- 
fields they are captured by the figure-four trap. The 
two species are very similar, both being smaller than 
our common ducks, differing chiefly from each other 
in their plumage. In the blue-winged, the speculum 
(colored, mirror-like surface on the wings) is green, 
bordered above with a single white band; the wing 
coverts are light blue, and the quill shafts dusky. 
In the green-winged, the speculum is of a vivid, 
grass-green, black on the sides, margined with white; 
the wing coverts are brownish-ash. 

And now we beg leave to indulge in the hope that 
our ambitious big and little brothers will allow the 
pretty robins, and warblers, and catbirds to sing on 
in peace, for they can no longer plead as an excuse a 
lack of knowledge. 


PARENTAL SELF-DENIAL. 


phos rd 
O deprive themselves of necessary adornment for | 


the sake of over-dressing their children, appears 

te some parents laudable self-denial. They do 
aot consider that they are merely fostering their own 
oride, and developing in their children a spirit vain, 
selfish and disrespectful. And if but a part of the | 
time und money spent by young ladies upon their | 
own toilets were devoted to their parents, a decided 


improvement would immediately be seen in the dress | 


of both parties. Girls sometimes think that a com- 
panion in poor and ill-fitting raiment is a good back- | 
zround for their own tasteful outfit, being apparently | 

blind to the fact that many and many are the mothers 
whose patient self-denial is strongly brought out by | 
the vanity and selfishness of their daughters. It | 
may be claimed that young folk go out oftener than | 
their parents, are noticed more, and generally ex- 
pected to be better dressed ; but we believe that nice- 

ness and propriety in dress are a necessity to old | 
people, for which the vivacity and coloring of youth | 
fully make amends. 


The eggs, which are four in number, 
In the snipe, and all 
its immediate allies, the bill is thickened, soft and 
so that this part, which 
is richly supplied with nerves, serves as a delicate 
organ of touch, and is used for searching in the soft 
ground for the insects and worms that constitute the 
It is, however, but a transient 
visitor with us; and though numbers of snipes are 





THE PLEASURE OF COMPOSITION, 
HOEVER has sat down to the task of com. 
position with the mind fresh from the care 
and pursuits of every-day life, knows well 
what a blank the mental page seems. Too often the 
writer turns from his task discouraged and disheart. 
ened. But let him not throw aside the work toy 
soon. By persevering effort he may find that the 
mood will mend. 

“Tnvention,” says D’ Israeli, “ depends on patience, 
Contemplate your subject long. It will gradually 
unfold, till a sort of electric spark convulses for 4 
moment the brain, and spreads down to the very 
heart a glow of irritation. Then comes the luxuries 
of genius! The true hour for production and com- 
position—hours so delightful that I have spent twelve 
and fourteen hours successively at my writing-desk, 
and still been in a state of pleasure.” 

But remember that this enjoyment does not come 
without effort. You must work for it. You most 
think long over your subject, and when the happy 
moment of inspiration comes seize it without 
delay. 

For two weeks a distinguished writer walked the 
streets of a great city, hoping for some hint or jar of 
the mental powers which should set their wheels in 
motion. It came at last, and a friend who called to 
see him found him at his writing-table, which was 
literally covered with written sheets, and he was stil! 
pushing on regardless of time or fatigue. 

It is related of the Italian poet Marini, that he be. 
came once so absorbed in revising his Adonis, that he 
suffered his leg to be burned severely for some time, 
without being conscious of it. 

Of an old classic writer, Cato says, that “when he 
| sat down to write in the morning he was surprised by 
| the evening, and when he took up his pen in the 
| evening he was surprised by the morning.” 

So, too, Buffon speaks of his hours of composition 
‘as “the most luxurious and delightful moments of 
life—moments which have enticed me to pass fourteen 
hours at my desk in a state of transport. This grati- 
fication, more than glory, is my reward.” 

sut let no one fancy that this will come to him 
| without labor. Toil is emphatically the price of 
every intellectual store. Itseems an easy thing to the 
| laborer in brick and mortar, for the man of letters 
| sit by his writing-desk all day, and only labor with 
his pen. But he little dreams of the racking of nerve 
| and brain that is the price of those written sheets. 
| He is a total stranger to the weary exhaustion which 

often succeeds such effort. 
The boys and girls of to-day must be the writers of 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the next generation. No doubt many who read these 


pages will pen stirring thoughts for the benefit of 
their fellows. If you have such an aim and mission, 
resolve to qualify yourself well for it by patient 


| study, thoughtful reading, and largely by cultivating 


close habits of observation in your daily mingling 
with the world. 


J. KE. McConaug@uy. 
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MRS, MARGERY’S MALEEN. conduct. One afternoon just as he was about entering 
— the hall, some rough, owing him a grudge for past 
URING last spring and the early part of sum- | misconduct, struck him. 
mer it was my privilege to attend a series of| “I was going to strike back,” he told one of the 
Gospel Temperance meetings in the lower part | ladies afterward, “then I remembered that wouldn’t be 
of our city. right, and came into the meeting and prayed for him.” 
Those matchless days of early May, into which! Monday afternoon found him with us again, so 
June poured her rose-treasures and midsummer | happy in the Lord, in the promise of work, and in a 
overswung with her most fragrant censers! let me | suit which was at least new to him, we scarcely recog- 
pause and waft blessings to their memory ! | nized our waif and estray. ahs 
Unknown to the ladies most actively engaged in| That was merely the beginning of the end. Now 
carrying on these meetings—the story is to the story- | comes a second chapter as we turn over another leaf. 
teller, you know—they wrought out a bit of romance.| “ Mrs. Margery is not at home a bit, but she said 
A bit of romance not down on the bills, and concern- | she would be right away back if a lady came.” 
ing which the pledge-book is silent. I called there on my way from the meeting and 
One day a young man, not quite twenty-one, stood | such was my greeting from Mrs. Margery’s Maleen. 
up for prayers. With the exception of not being | I had heard of her, this little German girl, who, with 
drunk, he was one of the forlornest specimens pre- | her baby, had found shelter under that friendliest of 
vented. This was—well, I’ll call him Jeremy Crof- | roofs. My ex-neighbor met her on the street, where 
ton, that’s about as near to his real name as I care to|she kad wandered two days in the vain search for 
come. A little conversation after meeting revealed | some one, whom, she utterly and incomprehensibly 
the fact that he was homeless, penniless, and, to use | refused to say. 
his own expression, had been “ very bad.” Since it “Wait till I see him, then will I tell you every- 
is dificult to bring those more favorably situated to | thing,” was her only answer. 
a saving knowledge of Christ, how much more so; Mrs. Margery, good soul, relying implicitly on 
one, who like the Master, “ had not where to lay his | what she called “ intuitions,” and above being influ- 
head.’ The kind sisters did their best, however, | enced by criticism when conscience declared she was 
ministering to his bodily as well as spiritual necessi- | right, took this stranger in, and felt satisfied to let her 
ties, yet the work of grace was slow. Little by little | tell herstory in her own time and way. Of course, so 
they arrived—or thought they arrived—at all the ‘unusual a proceeding called forth remonstrance, loud, 
story he had to tell. Although an American by birth | deep and long ; all to no purpose, however. 
he had spent his life, to within a year past, ina Ger- |“ You must confess, appearances are against her,” 
man settlement in the upper part of the State. His | declared one. 
parents were Christians, and, having died while he! It was the fortieth time this argument had been 
was still quite young, left him in the care of strangers. | brought to bear upon Mrs. Margery. 
These did their hest by him, being very worthy “I confess nothing of the sort,” she answered, 
people, but hard times starved them out, and they | warmly. “I meet a girl of seventeen in the street 
went West. Coming to Philadelphia in search of | carrying a baby; her own baby, as I afterward dis- 
employment he had been disappointed, led away, and ; covered. They looked tired, hungry, sick ; I take 
finally reached a point where, like the prodigal, he | them in. It is my duty to shelter and be kind to 
felt his degradation keenly and repented sincerely. | them, it is not my duty to know—or even guess 
As we became more accustomed to the lad—almost | at—what the dear child feels unwilling to tell.” 
aman in years, a very child at heart—there was!  Itnot being my duty to discuss this theory in, its gen- 
something even attractive in the sun-burnt face with | eral application, I pass on in thedirect line of my story. 
its ready smile and honest blue eyes. ‘To have missed; Maleen delivered her message, showed me into the 
Jeremy’s shock of yellow hair from his favorite cor- | parlor, and left me. I had half a mind to call her 
uer would have made the meeting “gang aglee.” | back and urge her to remain, but thought better of it. 
Finally there came an evening ever to be remembered | Still, the glimpse I had, dispelled every lingering 
in his history, he found the blessing he sought, and | suspicion. Purity surrounded her like the aroma of 
entered into the true, the living way. Close upon a flower. Her’s was the Madonna face of the Ger- 
this event, over which everybody rejoiced, followed | man artist, a trifle too broad, a finger’s breadth too 
| short; grave as a saint’s, and sweet as an infant’s. 





that glad moment when the lad made his first speech 
in public. Only a few simple words out of the full- | Circumstances seemed against her, it is true, yet, in 
pite of these, in spite of her reticence, to see her, to 


ness of a heart stayed on Jesus, yet how preciously | s 
they fell on many a waiting ear, not only in that | meet those melancholy blue eyes, was to become her 
assembly, but in the greater one above. | sworn ally. 

Sunday slipped in, and on the morning of thatday | “TI don’t wonder at your losing your heart to that 
the Methodist church received him on probation. | little Rhinelander, Mrs. Margery,” I remarked, upon 
Jeremy was thoroughly in earnest, you see. He had | that lady’s return. “ I’ve done the same thing myself.” 
beside a very clear perception of his duties and} After we had discussed the meetings—in which 
responsibilities as a Christian. While he was yet| Mrs. Margery was interested, but not so much so as 
seeking Christ he felt the need of an entire change of | to attend—and I told how Jeremy had been" fixed 
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up,” and got to work, she asked: “Have you seen 
the baby? No? Then you must see him. 
darlingest creature ever was born, and so good! 
Maleen’s been with me three weeks now, and in all 
that time he’s scarcely whimpered.” 


Carl was brought in, a golden-haired, rosy-cheeked | 
I saw at a glance | 


boy some six or seven months old. 
that the clothing Mrs. Margery made for the grand- 
child that never breathed, had been given over to 
this stranger baby. 
minutes, apparently ill at ease, the little girl-mother 
took and carried him out again; he catching at the 


sunbeam which rested—a bar of gold—on her shoulder | 


and on her braids, as golden as itself. 


“She seems to have the greatest desire to see every- | 


body that comes, even hucksters at the gate, yet the 
moment her glance lights on them she loses all 
interest. She’s looking for some one, you see.” 

I saw that when she answered my ring at the door, 


saw the wildly eager gaze, then the cloud that | 
dropped, not only over the large blue eyes, but over | 


every feature. It was like the sudden going out of a 
lighted lamp. 

“Tsn’t she a daisy?’ continued Mrs. Margery. 
“ And the way she takes hold and gets through with 
the work is a constant fret to my indolent Bridget. 
I can’t imagine what I shall do if she ever leaves me. 
I shall miss her at every turn, not only in my heart, 
but in my life.” 

June’s Aprilish face gave place to July, more 
settled and summery, before we got even so much as 
a key to Maleen’s mystery. 


Jeremy had got into a little business, and was 
doing nicely in every respect. One morning he came 


to our gate, as usual, with his summer fruits and vege- | 


tables. Maleen was in the garden, having come over 
with some message from Mrs. Margery. She stood 
where the cypress vine’s green tresses bent and 
touched her hair, its crimson stars glowing like 
rubies among her golden braids. Close beside her 
was Carl, in the coach bought for the baby that never 
breathed. A cherub in a cloud of lace and embroid- 
ery, he lay under curtains like bits of sky come down, 
tossing a red rose back and forth. I had stripped 
off the thorns, and tied it just within reach of the 
dimpled hands; some of its petals had fallen, some 
crept in between the waxen fingers; so altogether, 
mother and child, they formed a picture I longed to 
have painted on the spot. 

Jeremy opening the gate upon it, turned all sorts of 
colors. I looked at Maleen, she was like a marble 
rose, the next instant they were in each other’s arms, 
Not a word of their broken exclamations and expla- 
nations could I understand. They were all German, 
and none of my ancestors had any share in taking 
Holland. However, theirpantomime made the situa- 
tion as plain as daylight. Dragging Carl out of his 


white-and-blue nest, dripping with red rose petals, 
Maleen placed him on Jeremy’s breast, then cuddled 
there herself with a countenance so radiant I was 


almost afraid to look. 


After standing around a few | 


Then a door, the exist- | 
ence of which none of us deamed, opened wide upon it. | 


—_—i_ 


| His calling could have been guessed at a glance, 


He’s the | yet so bright and honest was his face, so neat his 


| huckster-suit, he presented quite an agreeable appear. 
fance. That little Carl thought so was self-evident, 
| Perched on Jeremy’s shoulder, one hand buried jp 
that stock of yellow hair, the other clutching Maleen’s 
golden braids, rose-leaves strewing his own sunny 
head, red and white cypress trailing over him, he was 
the personification of rollicking delight. Mr, 
Margery having omitted mentioning one very impor: 
| tant item, came through from the front of the house 
at this moment in search of Maleen. 
rested on the group the very first thing. 

“Did Iever? No, I never did!” she exclaimed, 
and sat right down in the slop-bucket ! 

At this we all fell to laughing and crying together, 
while Carl warbled, gurgled, crowed and almost 
pulled the cypress down about his head in the ecstasy 
of his enjoyment. Fortunately a tolerably heavy 
layer of pea-pods adorned the top of the bucket, 
consequently there was no harm done. When Mrs, 
Margery recovered breath sufficient, she got up and 
made such a fierce dash at Jeremy, that little Maleen 


} Ler gaze 


interposed. 

“This is the fellow, is it?” cried my ex-neighbor, 
wrathfully. ‘I’m glad I’ve had nothing to do with 
you! Glad I never bought anything but a bunch of 
radishes from you!” 

The woman that had such charity for, and such 
patience with the girl, had no mercy on the man, but 

| abused him roundly, and would listen to no explana- 
tion. They were so like children, I pitied them, and 
took such steps as silenced that upbraiding tongue, and 
encouraged them to tell their story. 

Jeremy Crofton married the daughter of the people 
with whom he was raised. Their union was not to 
be asecret, yet each agreed to make no change in their 
circumstances until the husband gota little start in life. 
Being Jack-of-all-trades and master of none, that 
became more and more a difficult matter. The wife’s 
laying by every penny she could spare from her ser- 
vant wages didn’t seem to help along one bit, so, some 
| months prior to their baby’s birth, Jeremy came w 
| Philadelphia in search of employment. Failing in 
| this, and falling into temptation, he lost heart, stopped 
| writing home, and was going to ruin very fast when, 

one memorable day, God led his steps to the meeting. 
| As for little Maleen, honest old burghers and burgher- 
| wives begun to look askance at her. 

Their marriage had taken place on a féte day ina 
|neighboring county. Jeremy was gone with the 
certificate, her own people were in the far West. and 
| despair stared her in the face. As soon after Carl’s 
| birth as she could accomplish it, she slipped away 
| and came in search of her husband. Young, untu- 
| tored, she fancied that unless she succeeded in this 
| search it would be impossible to establish her mar- 
|riage. Accustomed all her life to self-control, in her 

ignorance she knew of no way but to keep silent, 
wait and pray, until her husband appeared, and could 
set her right. 

“She makes me so full of quiet, with her no ques 
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pe 
tions,” holding out her hands to Mrs. Margery, like 
the child she is, “she will not make me full of 
misery now.” 

She was not mistaken. I think that lady surren- 
dered unconditionally when she saw Maleen smile. 
She had said to me: “I'd give fifty dollars to see that 
girl smile. She never does, not even on Carl. It 
isn’t natural. Indeed it’s something horrible.” 

She was gleeful enough at the moment I speak of. 
And when Jeremy said: “I wanted the Lord to prove 
me some before I went after you, but I meant to go to- 
morrow, see here,” exhibiting a railway pass, Maleen 
absolutely laughed. 

“You will not want that woman they know up 
there,” she said, laying her pure pink-and-white cheek 
against his tanned face. ‘“‘ You want the happy little 
girl right here.” 

“T suppose the only way to keep her near me is to 
take him in charge, too,’ whispered my friend. 

She has done so, and one of the merriest little 
women in the world is Mrs. Margery’s Maleen. 

MADGE CARROL. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


A HEBREW APOLOGUE. 


and uncultivated ground, Alexander came at 

last to a small rivulet, whose waters glided 
peaceably along their shelving banks. Its smooth, 
unruffied surface was the image of contentment, and 
seemed in its silence to say—this is the abode of tran- 
quillity and peace. All was still: not a sound was 
heard save those soft, murmuring tones which seemed 
to whisper into the ear of the weary traveler, “Come 
and partake of nature’s bounty!” and to complain 
that such offers should be made in vain. To a con- 
templative mind such a scene might have suggested 
a thousand delightful reflections; but what charms 
could it have for the soul of Alexander, whose breast 
was filled with schemes of ambition and conquest, 
whose eyes were familiarized with rapine and slaugh- 
ter, and whose ears were accustomed to the clash of 
arms—to the groans of the wounded and the dying? 
Onward, therefore, he marched. Yet, overcome by 
fatigue and hunger, he was soon obliged to stop. He 
seated himself on one of the banks of the river, took 
a draught of water which he found of a very fine 
flavor and refreshing. He then ordered some salt fish, 
with which he was well provided, to be brought to 
him. These he dipped in the stream, in order to 
take off the briny taste, and was very much surprised 
to find them emit a very fine fragrance. 

“Surely,” said he, “this river, which possesses such 
uncommon qualities, must flow from some very rich 
and happy country. Let us march thither.” 

Following the course of the river, he at length 
arrived at the gates of Paradise. The gates were shut. 
He knocked, and with his usual impetuosity de- 
manded admittance. 

“Thou canst not be admitted here,” exclaimed a 
voice from within ; “ this gate is the Lord’s !” 


Piast soca his journey through dreary deserts 





“T am the lord, the lord of the earth,” rejoined the 
impatient chief; “I am Alexander the Conqueror! 
will you not admit me?” 

“No,” was the answer: “here we know of no 
conquerors—save such as conquer their passions ; 
none but the just can enter here.” 

Alexander attempted in vain to enter the abode of 
the blessed; neither entreaties nor menaces availed. 
Seeing all his attempts fruitless, he addressed himself 
to the guardian of Paradise, and said: “ You know I 
am a great king, a person who received the homage 
of nations. Since you will not admit me, give me at 
least something, that I may show an astonished and 
admiring world that I have been where no mortal 
has ever been before me.” 

“Here, madman,’’ said the guardian of Paradise, 
“hereis something for thee: it may cure the mal- 
adies of thy distempered soul; one glance at it may 
teach you more wisdom than thou hast hitherto 
derived from all thy former instructors. Now go thy 
ways.” 

Alexander took it with avidity, and repaired to his 
tent. But what was his confusion and surprise to find, 
on examining the received present, that it was 
nothing but the fragment of a human skull! 

“ And is this,” exclaimed Alexander, “ the mighty 
gift that they bestow on kings and heroes? is this 
the fruit of so much toil, danger and care?” Enraged 
and disappointed, he threw it on the ground. 

“ Great king,” said a learned man, who happened 
to be present, “do not despise this gift. Despicable as 
it appears in thine eyes, it yet possesses some extra- 
ordinary qualities, of which thou mayest soon be 
convinced if thou wilt order it to be weighed against 
gold and silver.” 

Alexander ordered it tobe done. A pair of scales 
were brought: the skull was placed in one, a quan- 
tity of gold in the other; when, to the astonishment 
of the beholders, the skull overbalanced the gold. 
More gold was added, still the skull preponderated. 
In short, the more gold there was put in the one 
scale the lower sunk that which contained the skull. 

“Strange,” exclaimed Alexander, “that so small 
a portion of matter should outweigh so large a mass of 
gold! Is there nothing that will counterpoise 
it?” 

“Yes,” answered the philosophers, “a very little 
matter will do it.” 

They then took some earth, covered the skull with 
it, when immediately down went the gold and the 
opposite scale ascended. 

“This is very extraordinary!” said Alexander, 
astonished: “can you explain this strange phenome- 
non ?” 

“Great king,” said the sages, “this fragment is 
the socket of a human eye, which though small in 
compass, is yet unbounded in its desire. The more 
it has, the more it craves. Neither gold nor silver 
nor any other earthly possession can ever satisfy it. 
But when it once is laid in the grave, and covered 
with a little earth, there is an end to its lust and 
ambition.” 


? 
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EMMA E. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
“And so a month passed. Let me set it down 
At once—I have been wrong, I have been wrong. 
We are wrong always, when we think too much 
Of what we think or are.” * # * 
“The people came in uncompelled, 
Lame, blind and worse—sick, sorrowful and worse. 
What a sight ! 
A holiday of miserable men 
Is sadder than a burial day of kings.” 
EARS passed on. 
she wanted now 
than any other girl in the mill. 
first-class weaver, and made good wages. 
she made went on her own back. 
Then a crash came. The wages were cut down 
one-half. Beatrice took fire. 
“Will you submit to that?” she asked. 
“Why, what can we do about it ?” 
“Deo about it! 
are restored.” 
“Then they would say, Go home! 
should have to go.” 
“That is well enough tor you who have homes,” 
‘ But I have none but the corpora- 


Beatrice had all the dresses 
Twenty silks, more by one 
She was a 


And all 


And home we 


cried Mrs. Bean. 
tion. 
in 'the world to go to die. No more have my boy 
and girl. They don’t know the name of home. They 
can’t do anything but weave.” 

“They won’t turn us out!” exclaimed Beatrice. 
“The mills must run. “Tis all these rich men have 
to live upon.” 

“Tis all the poor men have to live upon, too,” 
said Pamela. “And ’tain’t for to shut them 
down.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid, with all your money 
in the bank,” sneered Miss Lucas. 

“Well, if I have got money in the bank, who put 
it in but myself? And why couldn’t the rest of you 
have money in the bank, too, I’d like to know? Ef 
I’d put all my money on my back, like the rest of 
you, I shouldn’t have any more now than you have.” 

“ Heaven knows tha 
mv back,” whined Miss Lucas. 

““ Heaven knows what you have done with your 
money, I hupe. I’m sure I don’t.” 

“Tf I had money, I'd go off and leave the work for 
those who need it, | know,’’ said Beatrice. 

“Ef I’d had the fine home you're always boastin’ 
about, I’d never been here in the fust place,” retorted 


us 


t I haven’t put my money on 


Pamela. 

Beatrice, cut to the heart, said no more. 

The employers called a meeting of their hands, and 
told them that, the markets being overstocked, and 
more goods on hand than could be sold for many 
years, the mills would be run on half time, and the 
wages cut duwn to the lowest living extremity. They 


- 


should not turn out any who behaved themselves, but 
advised all those who had homes, or could obtain 
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asked the girls. | 
Refuse to work until the old wages | 


If I’m turned out o’ work, I haven’t anywheres | 





| employment elsewhere, to leave Lowell before the 
| approach of winter, which threatened to be one of 
| the hardest ever known. But the most of these men 
}and women had been too long “like dumb, driyey 
| cattle,” to think for themselves on an emergency, 
The wisest followed their employers’ advice. Rene 
| had a married sister living in Lowell, and went to 
(her. Phi and Tilly Norris had invested all their 
spare money in a tenement-house, which rented for g 
| good price. They took a suite of rooms in their own 
house now, and “bached it.” Mr. and Mrs. Barbar 
| bought a little farm with their earnings, and took 
| their boys home. Half the girls went home; the 
| rest, girls who had never cooked a meal, nor made 
an undergarment, nor washed and dressed a child, 
who knew nothing, in fact, but mill-work, stood by 
the mill, and cried—because they could buy no more 
| new dresses! or shouted weak applause and clapped 
their helpless hands at Beatrice’s wild harangues. 
In the next boarding-house they “had grand 
| times” —acted charades every night, with an occa- 
sional attempt at the minor drama, varied with 
recitations and singing. Here was a chance for 
| Beatrice to put her talents to good account by intro- 
| ducing parlor theatricals in her own set. But, alas! 
her “divine discontent” never permitted her to 
make the best use of her faculties for present needs, 
but always strove to shine on a point far out of reach. 
3eatrice’s mad rage against circumstances over which 


| 


| she could get no control, made unhappy every girl 
with whom she came in contact, and filled with equal 
|madness the men—untaught Bulls of Bashan, who, 
unyoked for half a day, knew no better than to 
destroy what the other half day’s labor had helped to 
raise. 
The times grew worse. Wages were put down w 
a point which left the hands just a dollar a week 
over their board. Beatrice was frantic. ‘She panted 
to don the armor, draw the sword, and lead the hosts 
of labor into the camps of bloated wealth, smite their 
tyrants to the earth and feed her followers on the 
spoils. Nettie Richards was aider and abettor, ready 
to go any lengths; but they only succeeded in making 
the other girls miserable. 
“Don’t talk about strikes!” said the gray-haired 
women, who had lived through more than one crisis 
“They don’t do no good. They don’t hurt nobody 
but the hands. The rich men are glad to shet the 
mills down and stop weavin’ till times is better and 
the cloth sells higher. The strikers can’t get nothin’ 
to do anywheres else, and come upon the other mill 
folks to support ’em. We hain’t never had no strikes 
here, and we don’t want ’em. But we’ve been taxed 
to support other strikers when we didn’t have hardly 
enough to keep ourselves on.” 
“Miserable, cowardly souls! How many such 
would it take to fill a mustard seed?” cried Beatrice, 
| hotly. “Suppose that when our feeble country was 

struggling to its birth, France had said: ‘ We have 
| had no revolutions, and we want none, and we will 
| not give aid to revolutionists!’ Where should we 
| have been to-day ?” 
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None of her audience attempting to answer her im- 
possible question, Beatrice continued: “ France has 
had revolutions since. She knows now what it is to 
beg aid and countenance from other nations.” 

“Well, I don’t know whose fault ’tis,” said Mrs. 

Bean. 
“You hain’t no right to be here, anyway!” ex- 
claimed Pamela. “If you and all them girls that 
have good homes, with plenty in’em to eat and drink, 
and only want to earn money to buy finer clothes 
than their fathers can afford ’em, would stay to home 
and leave the mills for poor folks that need work, 
the’ wouldn’t never be none of these criseses. ”Tis 
them like you—that don’t need the money really, 
‘cause you have good homes, and plenty to fall back 
upon if you are turned out of the mill—that always 
starts the strikes, and gets poor folks in, and the mill 
shets against ’em, and then off you go and leave the 
poor folks to starve.” 

Beatrice was stabbed with Pamela’s words. She 
had, indeed, a good home, with plenty to eat in it; 
but should the mill close against her, she would 
rather throw herself into the canal than return there. 
She could only reply with bitter sneers. 

Still, if she was not paid for her work, Beatrice 
would not work, that was one thing. Nettie Rich- 
ards “said so, too.” And they two shirked work in 
every way—reporting of mornings, starting their 
looms, and then whiling away the time flirting with 
the second hand, gossiping with girls as idle and 
senseless as themselves; getting their work into a 
snarl, and setting spare hands at work upon it while 
they junketed with the fellows who smoked in the 
counting-room ; hiding away in outbuildings until 
the hour for dismissal came, and then passing out to 
be counted with the other hands. 

One day Mr. Adams came in and looked at her idle 
looms. In one was a web with a pickout some two 
yards long, and beyond all remedy, running down 
the side. He stood and looked at it a moment; then 
removing the whole web calmly, with no appearance 
of anger, he asked whose loom it was. 

“Beatrice Douglass’s.”’ 

“Where is she now ”” 

No one knew; or, if they did, no one would have 
told, only Miss Lucas. 

“She and Nettie Richards are off picnickin’ some- 
wheres up the river with two fellows.” 

Mr. Adams looked at the web carefully, and then, 
bidding another girl clean the looms, walked over 
and talked awhile with Miss Lucas. That truly 
pious and Christian woman was not careful to smooth 
over any delinquencies on the part of her unfortunate 
fellow-workwoman, and in the hands of the most 
charitable Beatrice covld not have appeared fault- 
(ess, 

When she returned in the afternoon, Beatrice 
‘ound a notice to leave and a dollar bill awaiting her. 
Heavens! What should she do? Where should she 
go? In utter despair, she flung herself upon her bed, 
and wet the little, hard pillow with angry tears. 
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What could she do? What could she do? Where, 
oh, where should she go? 

After the first outburst, she grew calm, and pre- 
sently able to form her plans. To begin with, 

Seatrice arrayed herself in her handsomest suit—and. 
it was very handsome, indeed—packed her trunks, 
and going up to the depot, ordered an expressman to 
go for them, and then she walked down Merrimac 
Street to find Myron Hollingsworth. She had been 
engaged to Hollingsworth for more than a year, but 
nothing definitely relating to marriage had, so far 
passed between them. 

Full of faith in her lover, Beatrice supposed that 
so soon as he heard her story he would offer her the 
support of his strong arm. So out she went, and 
hunted up and down through all the places that she 
knew Myron frequented. Where he boarded, or what 
his business was, she had not the slightest idea; and 
find him she could not. 

Wight shut down upon her on Chapel Hill. I 
think there is not a worse lighted city in the Union 
than Lowell, at least I hope not. Whether the gas 
is poor or the lamps too far apart, I know that the 
principal streets are dark enough, and the side streets 
positively gloomy. Beatrice was in a part of the 
town entirely unknown to her; she was faint with 
hunger, discouraged and disheartened, and the street 
was wofully dark. 

Two gentlemen were leaning over a gate chatting ; 
she asked them the way to Dutton Street, Merrimac 
Corporation. 

One began giving her a direction, and the other 
said: “No, that is not a good way for her. Your 
best way is so, and so, and so. That will bring you 
on to Merrimac Street, close by the depot. The other 
way you'll have to walk some distance on it, and 
’tisn’t safe nights.” 

“Tt is not safe for her anywhere to-night,” she 
heard the first say as she walked away. 

Beatrice felt disturbed, but not alarmed. Her 
courage always rose with the nearer approach of 
danger. Just now she felt that she would like to 
fight somebody—yes, fight to the death, die herself, 
or tear the heart out of a living, breathing, human 
being. 

She hurried on through the gloom till she heard a 
confused sound of excited voices. On a street corner 
a crowd of men and women were gathered around 
an orator, who stood upon a box under the lamp, 
waving their arms and shouting in response to his 
turbulent sentences. 

“ Down with them, the bloated aristocrats! Heart- 
less, soulless tyrants, who batten on the blood of the 
poor, and ride on the back of labor to the high places 
of the earth!” he yelled. ‘“ Who are hungry to-day? 
Is it the men whose mills are closed? Will they eat 
one meal the less? Will they suffer with cold this 
winter? Who go barefoot that they may wear shoes ? 
Who shiver in rags that they may dress in furs? 
Who freeze over fireless hearths that they may buy 
furnace houses? Their wives and daughters drive 
by in luxurious carriages ; they dance, they sing, they 
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| 


go to the theatre and the opera. Their sons dress in | “No, we are not.” 
broadcloth, and soak themselves in costly wines. Who| “Well, we shall be by to-morrow morning.” 
buys these things for them? Lanor! And what | “We shall never be,” said Beatrice, in a low, a 











does labor receive? STARVATION!” | very low voice, and she threw herself away from him, 
Some one put an arm around Beatrice’s waist. It | and fled back up the dark street. 

was Myron. | “Beebee! You mad girl! What do you mean? 
“They will not make out anything by it?’ he | Come back—come back, I tell you!” 

said. She paused and turned. He saw her large, gray 
“They will not!” she cried. “Oh, if J was only a | | eyes and white face leoking out of the darkness, 

man! I would burn their mills, I would ransack| “Where are you going? What can you do? 


their houses, I would make their wives and children | You’ve got to go with me; you can’t help yourself, 
suffer the pangs that we suffer to-day !” | You can’t stay on the street all night ; you’ll be killed 
“What a tiger you are, Beebee!” said Myron, | before morning;” and he tried to get his arms about 


. | 
laughing. | her. 
The men shouted, the women yelled. The orator} “I hope so,” muttered Beatrice, and again turned 
was screaming himself hoarse. | from him and sped across the street. 


“Shall we submit to their rule any longer? Shall | 4 Come back, I tell you, Beebee! You are crazy !” 
we obey their mandates? Shall they command, and! But she did not come nae *k nor stop again. Myron 
we run slavishly at their beck and call, like dogs at | |erossed the street and waited awhile, hoping she 
the whistle of their master?” | would get the better of her mood and return to him, 

“No! no!” shrieked the multitude, as with one ‘It really did not seem possible that a girl who loved 
voice. | him as devotedly as Beatrice did could throw him of 

“They have made an arbitrary set of rules, and | | completely for so slight a cause. She would certainly 
they expect us to obey them without question, as un- | | forgive him and come back. He waited and waited, 
reasoning beasts of burden obey the bridle and the | At last—for he really loved Beatrice after the greedy 
whip. They ring a bell and we get up. They ring fashion that a miser loves his gold, and was as much 
a bell and we lie down.” | me of losing her—Myron ran up the street call- 

Suddenly ten o’clock sounded. Gas bells were | ing: “ Beebee! Beebee! What a fool you are! For 
ringing all through the corporations. In fifteen | | al en’s sake, answer me, my darling!” and finished 
minutes every light would be out. At the first stroke | with an impatient oath. 
every man and woman had flown like the wind down He paused under every lamp-post to peer in all 
the street, and the orator stood all alone on his ex- | directions, listening for her footsteps, and calling, 
tempore platform. When the last stroke died away, |“ Beebee!” at first softly and tenderly; then in a 
the last footstep had also ceased to be heard, ood loud, angry tone; then running on again, calling her 
utter silence reigned. | all the way, and cursing her for not answering him. 


| 


Myron laughed. “A good comment!” he said. | When he found her at last, sitting in the black niche 
“They were not going to submit to the rules a mo-| made by a flight of garden-steps, with her head 
ment ago.” wrapped in her shawl and resting on her knees, he 

“T did not submit to the rules,” said Beatrice. took her in his arms, loaded her with caresses, pro- 

“ And what has come of it?” asked Myron. mised anything she desired, and carried her off to his 

“T have been turned out of the mill.” | boarding-house. 

“Sho! You don’t mean it.” It was a noisy, dirty place, all alight, full of people 

“Yes, Ido, Myron. I have been turned out of the | coming and going. Beatrice was frightened for the 
mill, and have left the boarding-house.” | first time in her life, and wondered with dismay what 

“Whew! What are you going to do now ?” | “they” would think to see Myron carry a lady to his 


“J don’t know. I came out to find you and ask| room. Perhaps this was no uncommon occurrence; 
you.” | at least it seemed to cause no remark. He led her 
“But what do you expect me to do?” | in, indeed, in a very matter-of-course way, and bade 

Beatrice choked down a sob. “I thought you | ber get rendy while he went to fetch the minister. 
would marry me,” she cried, with a sudden flash of | Beatrice held him back with clinging fingers. 


indignation. |“Stop a moment!” she panted, with a white face, 
“What, to-night?” | but dauntless courage, which could meet even this 
“Why not to-night as well as any time ?” | terrible moment without flinching. “My name is 


“Well, come down to my boarding-house, and we | not Beatrice Douglass, but Alma Neale. I must be 
will see about it.” After a little while he added: “I| married under that name,” and she shut her eyes 
will marry you to-morrow morning, Beatrice.” that she might not see the wrath that would perhaps 

“But where shall | stay to-night?” drive her away forever from her love. 

“Allthe same. Did I not say I’d marry you to-| “It’s just as well,” said Myron, indifferently. 
morrow morning ?” “What is the name did you say?” 

“What do you mean ?” she asked, sharply. “ Alma Neale.” 


This was Alma Neale’s bridal night. 


| 

| 
“Don’t be a fool, Beebee. Ain’t we as good as} “Allright; I shall not forget,” and he left her alone. 
married, anyway ?” | 
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Like one moving in a dream, a shadow among 
shadows,’ Beatrice removed her outer garments and 
looked into the little glass. Her dress was not bride- 
like—a thick, black cashmere trimmed with heavy 
fringe, a long, black lace around her neck, hanging 
nearly to the edge of the skirt. Its funereal hue was 
only relieved by white lisse ruffles at the neck and 
wrists. She looked like a widow, she thought, with 
a shudder, and unpinned from her hat a spray of 
gcarlet passion flowers to fasten in her hair. Myron 
thought she looked like a queen when he came back 
at last. Splendid, magnificent! So did the man who 
entered with him. 

He turned and said to Hollingsworth: “Al reet! 
I am satisfee.”’ 

Myron frowned and muttered: “I told you so. 
Hold your tongue, you idiot!” The man was dressed 
in the robes of a priest. “ He is an Italian, Beebee,” 
said her lover. ‘‘ You don’t mind if he is a Catholic, 
do you ?” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘ Not a bit.” 

She was, in fact, decidedly pleased, he looked so 
romantic. In truth, the whole affair had a delight- 
fully romantic savor. This hurried preparation for 
the wedding ceremony, with no time to change her 
dress ; this black-eyed, theatrical-looking priest, with 
his foreign accent. The couple who came in to wit- 
ness the rite might have stepped out of a second-rate 
comedy. Every one looked gotten up for the occa- 
gion, and it seemed to Beatrice as if she were only 
playing at getting married. 

“Haf you one reeng?” asked the priest, as they 
stood before him. 

Myron slipped a showy seal ring from his white, 
thin hand, and tried it on Beatrice’s wedding-finger. 
It was too small. The Italian tried his, and it just 
fitted. Myron made some objection, but the priest 
quietly insisted, and the ceremony proceeded, Myron, 
with evident reluctance, placing the Italian’s ring 
upon his bride’s hand. It was a heavy gold band, 
with a square seal, black jasper, with a white figure 
on it. Beatrice thought it was a rose between two 

leaves, 

Now that the rite was concluded, the two witnesses 
came up with noisy congratulations, and insisted on 
adding the customary salute, the woman kissing 
Myron and the man Beatrice. She, poor child, con- 
fused and angry, reddened and drew away; then, to 
hide her embarrassment, examined her ring by the 
gaslight. With horror she perceived that the sup- 
posed rose was a white skull between two cross-bones, 
She snatched it from her finger, exclaiming: “I 
never will wear it—never, never! Take it back! It 
shall not go upon my hand again.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


“A man of the world 
Like him I’m meaning—centre to himself, 
Who has wheeled on his own pivot half a. life 
In isolated self-love and self-will, 

If he loves at last, 
His love’s a readjustment of self-love, 
No more; a need felt of another’s use 
To his own advantage—as the mill wants grain, 
The fire wants fuel, the very wolf wants prey; 
And none of these is more unscrupulous 
Than such a man is when he Joves. 
He’ll not be thwarted by an obstacle 
So trifling as—his soul is—much less yours! 
Is God a consideration ?—he loves you, 
Not God; he will not flinch for Him indeed.” 


ROM Lowell to New Orleans, from New Orleans 

to Chicago, from Chicago to Baltimore, from 
Baltimore to New York, Beatrice followed her hus- 
band. 

She had not been long in discovering what his 
business was. He was a professiona] gambler. Yet 
none the less did Beatrice love him with all the de- 
votion of which her passionate nature was capable. 
For why should she not? He loved her still, in his 
greedy way; was never harsh with her, but always 
fond and caressing, with a fascinating seeming of re- 
gretful tenderness mingling with his fervor. He was 
handsome, too, as an Adonis, with a clear pink-and- 
white complexion, lips as red as a girl’s, wavy locks 
as yellow as gold, curling whiskers and silky mous- 
tache just a shade darker. Yes, handsome enough 
to allure and bind any girl of Beatrice’s «stheti¢ 
taste. 

Then he was always on the verge of reform, and 
Beatrice imagined that she had at last found her life- 
work. What woman would ask greater glory than 
that of saving a priceless soul from the horrors of the 
second death ? 

Just now it really seemed as if Myron was making 
an effort toward a better life. He had rented a small 
house in the quietest of New York’s surburban streets, 
and professed to have found an humble but lucrative 
employment which just suited him. 

Beatrice was very happy. This was indeed home. 
She scattered all sorts of pretty knickknacks through 
the house, gathered wild flowers to dress the rooms, 
and played with her little boy—her darling baby 
boy! Now her life was quiet, her mind at peace, 
her heart at rest. She was very, very happy. 

There was a glorious sunset view from her up- 
stairs sitting-room window. Beatrice reveled in its 
beauty every evening while listening for her hus- 
band’s step, while the baby cooed from his swinging- 








The Italian pressed the tips of her fingers as she 
extended the ring toward him. She pulled her hand 
away with an angry glance, that he answered with a 
sneer and a masterful smile. “As you weel, Cara /” 
he said, smoothly, bowing himself out with his hand 
on his heart. 


bed, and the canary whistled in his cage overhead. 
She heard two steps to-night and shrugged her 

shoulders with vexation. “Then I shall not have 

Myron alone to-night. How provoking! Heknows 


I don’t like to have him bring home company.” And 
to punish him she kept her face obstinately turned 
toward the window when he entered. 





Myron frowned and glowered. But whatever his 


“Tt is no use, Beebee,” said a hoarse, harsh voice, 
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that she could not believe was her husband’s. “He 
has tracked me out.” 

She turned. Who was this tall, dark man who had 
tracked her husband out? 

“You know him,” said Myron. “The pretended 
priest who officiated at our mock marriage. He has 
come to claim the price I offered him for the part he 
acted.” 

“What do you mean !” shrieked Beatrice. “ It was 
not a mock marriage. I don’t know the fellow. 
What does he want here ?” 

“T want you, signorina,” said the Italian, leering 
on her. I want my marriage fee. Aha!” 

“What does he mean, Myron?” she asked, going| him. I killed them both. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
close up to him and taking both hands. | Oh, dear! Why didn’t I kill myself, too?” 

“TI promised you to him when I should get tired of| “The woman probably had a lover,” said the 
you.” jastute police. “Her husband came in upon ’em 

“ And are you tired of me?” | quite unexpected one day, and they got into a fight, 

“ Diablo! That ees one lie. Ina year, he promis | The lover killed the husband and run off, and the 
me. Eet ees now two. He has no claim upon you.| poor woman went crazy. ’Twas natural enough, 
Do not weep, my dear, it will keel the roses on your | And that is why she says she killed him.” 
cheeks.” They hunted for the supposed lover but he conld 

He tried to put his arm about her, but Myron threw | not be found, which was also natural enough since it 
him off with an oath. “You shall not touch her. | was quite impossible to get any data upon which to 
Y'll kill you, fiend!” | pursue their investigations. 

“You are tired of me! You are tired of me!” 
hissed Beatrice. “But you cannot get rid of me so. | 
A marriage ceremony performed in the presence of 
witnesses is binding, whether read by a priest or not.” | 


The police, when they were called, smiled anj 
shook their heads over the poor, crazed ereature’s 
self-accusations. They pointed to the boot-marks, 
stained in blood, all over the carpet, and tracking 
through the hall and down the front stairs; to the 
man’s finger-prints on his victim’s mangled throat 
and on the door-knob ; to the knife-thrusts in Holling. 
worth’s shoulders and arms, while no weapon could 
be found in the lunatic’s possession. As for the baby 
boy, he might have cried himself to death in the 
cradle for all that could be guessed from the swollen 
and empurpled body. 

“T killed him,” sighed Alma, drearily. “T killed 








CHAPTER X. 


“We should always be willing to lend mercy, for we 


She stood up calm and cold. if I am Myron Hollings- | may at some time have to borrow it.” 


worth’s wife, and you have no claim upon me, sir!” 


“That is true!” exclaimed Hollingsworth. “That | 


is true! You have no claim upon her.” 

“Hah! You have fool me! S, signor, I under- 
stan’! Like a flash of lightning a dagger gleamed 
in the air above Hollingsworth’s head. 

Beatrice shrieked and threw up her arms. 
Italian flung her into a corner. 
hand struggle between the two men, oaths, blows and 
trampling feet—and Myron lay stark on the pretty 
carpet in a little pool of blood, the red sunset light 
falling all about him, and the canary whistling shrilly 
overhead. 

The baby shrieked and sobbed from his cradle. 
“Fool! do you know what you are crying for?” 
yelled Beatrice. “You have no father, you have no 
mother, that is what you are crying for. You have 
no name. Do you want to live?” She sprang upon 
him like a tiger and strangled him where he lay. 
“T am ready, now,” she said, rising and coming close 


up to the Italian, “I am ready now. They do not | 


She threw her 
Beatrice 


want me here. Take me away.” 
hands over her head and laughed horribly. 
Douglass was mad. 

A neighbor found her sitting on the floor beside her 
husband. Warm sunset-light crimsoned all the room, 
but the canary was dead in his cage. 


“What are you doing here? And what is your| 


name?” he asked. 

“My name is Alma Neale. This was my husband 
and that was my boy, but I killed them both,” she 
said. Yes, she was stark, staring mad. 





The | 
A fierce hand-to- | 


ILLIE NEALE and his wife read the pub- 
lished account of the mysterious murder as 
|they sat in that peaceful home, which Alms had 
| deserted for the world’s hot battle-field. 


But, ah! she never “ found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining.”’ 


| In spite of the great sorrow that came to temper 
| their sudden joy, it was with a throb of thanksgiving 
| that her brothers and sisters saw Alma’s name and 
| knew that she still alive. 

| Willie and his wife went on to New York, to iden- 
tify and claim and bring her home—to the old-fash- 
ioned farm-house in the Connecticut valley. Her 
father and mother were not there at the sad home- 
bringing. A merciful God had taken them up to 
that height whence can be seen the right and the 
wrong, and all the hope there is in life, so much 
clearer than we can guess it here. Josie was mar- 
ried, and lived in the village. Despised Abbie 
Harlon kept the farm-house, and to her kind care, 
poor, shattered Alma now owes whatever of joy there 
jis in her shadowed life—A life which begun with 
}such high hopes and rare promise but which she 
wrecked by her own utter selfishness. 





My story, though considerably embellished, is not 
|a “made up” one. Sad as I have pictured the fate 
|of my heroine, it is strictly true. Certainly her piti- 
| ful tale contains a warning to every girl—and there is 
|many a one at this day, alas!—who leaves her 
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i eta 
father’s home in a vain quest after money to spend for 
her own selfish gratification. 

A recent number of a Boston paper, contains the 
following paragraph: “Young women will leave 
comfortable homes in rural sections, and come to the 
city and beg a living through Jennie Collins rather 
than stay at home—in the country.” 

Let me say to all such, you have no right there. 
You are taking the work, which is life itself, out of 
the hands of hungry women who have no home save 
that they earn by their daily labor. You have no 
right to this work, to these wages. They belong to 
your suffering sisters. There is enough for you to do 
in the sphere where God placed you. Stay there and 
do your Heaven-appointed duty. No one else can do 
itso well, yet it must needs be done. Dear girls! 
stay at home and do your part. 

“The humbler the home the nobler indeed to bear your 
part.” 
THE END. 


LOVE—A VITAL FORCE. 





HERE is a common impression that our duties 

to mankind are well performed when we have 

aceorded to each the full measure of strict 
justice. If a man should never defraud another, 
never overreach in a bargain, never oppress the poor, be 
equitable and honorable in all his dealings, and yield 
the same rights to all others that he claims for him- 
self, we should be very apt to consider that, socially, 
at least, he was without a fault. Yet these duties of 
justice and respect for others, essential as they are to 
social morality, by no means comprise the whole of 
it. They are the foundation stones, but not the 
edifice ; the laws, but not the life. The human form 
may be perfect in its proportions, and regular 
and symmetrical in its outline, but it can never de- 
velop in grace and beauty without the vitality that 
brings the blush to the cheek, light to the eye, and 
bounding motion to the limbs. Just so social moral- 
ity, when it only demands strict justice between man 
and man, is a form, regular, fixed and firm, worthy 
to be the prop and pillar of the social fabric, but 
needing the vital force of love to warm, animate and 
kindle it into life and being. Take a simple social 
interview, where the parties are held together by the 
bonds of etiquette alone, how tedious and insipid it 
soon becomes, and how glad they are when the rules 
of politeness allow them to separate! But let true 
friendly affection breathe into it the breath of life, and 
at once it becomes instinct with freedom, warmth and 
animation—no one wishes to escape, all regret being 
forced apart, and look forward with anticipation to 
another meeting. 

This vital power of love not only lies at the root of 
al] social happiness, but is the main source of the 
true growth of principle. It not only warms and 
animates the heart, quickens the emotions and draws 
mankind together in close unison, but it supplies the 


LOVE—A VITAL FORCE. 











very element needed to strengthen and maintain 
Justice and rectitude. As in the body the vital power | 
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nourishes the bones, giving them force and vigor, and 
causing them to grow; so in the social fabric, kindly 
affection and friendly feeling are the direct promoters 
of integrity and equity. In business relations, for 
example, principles of honor and a sense of duty 
may so govern the right-minded as to overcome sel- 
fish impulses enough to establish a strict distribution 
of justice, according to the standard held; but let 
love enter—even that universal love which we call 
philanthrophy, and at once the standard rises. 
Rights are no longer measured out according to rule, 
but warmly, freely and liberally conceded to all. The 
rectitude that was once the triumph of a hard conilict 
is now the natural outbreaking of desire, and the 
temptations to benefit self at the expense of others, 
that were once conquered only by toilsome struggles, 
have now lost their power to entice. Justice is thus 
ennobled, expanded and animated; it ascends from 
the region of law to that of delight, and a creative 
power has entered into it, which will not only 
strengthen its roots, but also cause it to grow into 


| fuller and riper fruition. 


When we consider the closer relations of life, we 
find that love is their only interpreter. Where this 
is absent, no amount of thought or determination will 
suffice to fulfill them. Respect and esteem will not 
of themselves hold families and friends in unison, 
nor can they satisfy the just demands of friends and 
kindred. Love is their rightful due, and we cannot 
defraud them of it without violating our integrity. 
Here also it exhibits by a perpetual variety its crea- 
tive and vital activity. Weare drawn together by 
many cords, but each of them has its own special 
meaning, each tends to the education of some portion 
of our nature. 

If, then, love is truly the vital power of all social 
morality and the soul of all social happiness. if it 
tends to expand and exalt principle and to animate 
and warm justice, and suggests the way to progress in 
every excellence, how carefully should each one 
cherish it in his own heart, and strive to quicken it 
in others! It is true that love will not obey the call 
of the will alone. We can neither reason nor force 
ourselves into it, still less produce it in another by 
authority or argument. But it dwells in every breast 
at least as a germ, which may be nourished and pro- 
tected until it develops into rich growth. Every 
kindly office done for another, every hearty expres- 
sion of sympathy, every benevolent impulse brought 
into action, is like a ray of sunshine or a refreshing 
shower descending on this germ and causing it to ex- 
pand and grow, till at length it may burst into full 
and rich life that shall render pure and fragrant the 
whole moral atmosphere. 


MopEsTY is not properly a virtue, but it is 1 yery 
good sign of a tractable and towardly disposition, and 
a great preservative and security against sin and yice: 
and those children who are much under the restraint 
of modesty we look upon as most hopeful, and likely 
to prove good. 
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VANDYKE, 

NTHONY VANDYKE 
Flemish Painters, was born at Antwerp in 1597. 

He was the son of Francis Vandyke, who, when 
Young, had been a painter on glass. As he was un- 


able to earn a living at this employment, he aban- 
doned it for the business of a linen-draper, by 
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i 
» Cherished no Jealous 
| feelings whatever toward young rival, but re- 
| mained a true, warm friend as long as he lived. He 
| persuaded the rising artist to go to Italy and study, 
| So, in 1620, the young 


| himsets The latter, however 


his 


man started on hig journey, 
Up to this period, of his noted works, he had Painted 
“The Bearing of the Cross,” 


a portrait of Isabella, 
omo,” and “Christ 
last 


| the wife of Rubens, “KWeee H in 
the Garden.” The were gifts to hig 
them very highly, with 


three 


esteemed master, who prized 
| them adorning his own 


House 


started on his journeys 
between Antwerp and 
ion in the person of a 
Anna van Ophem. He stopped 
to please Here he 


the village of Saventheim, 


tiful young lady, 


e her, and, her, lingered. 





the one most noted, and 
most eventful history—“ St, Martin 
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“The artist of this picture surely needed no 
‘ome, Florence or Venice, 
iad he never crossed the Alps, he would have 
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as 
added nothing to his genius, and was a hindrance 
rather than an aid.” It was painted for the village 
church of Saventheim, ‘Through the many changes 
in the politics of Kurope, despising all the bribes of 
wealth and the stratagems of cunning, the villagers 
have never allowed it to leave their possession, It 
was, however, captured by Napoleon in 1806, and it 
remained in the Louvre until 1815, when it was re- 
stored to its origipal position, since which time a 
watchman has been constantly employed to guard it. 

Rubens, however, heard that his pupil was not 
making very rapid progress toward Italy, so he set 
after him to urge him on. And this time Vandyke 
really did advance, and soon reached Venice, at 
which place he made a careful study of ‘Titian’s 
Next he went to Genoa, where he painted 
Here he 


works, 
the famous “ Christ,” and thence to Rome. 
remained two years, the guest of Cardinal Bertiroglio, 
for whom he painted the portrait now at Florence, 
“The Adoration of the Magi” and “The Ascen- 
sion.” 

His stay in Rome was shortened because of the 
envy which he excited among a host of inferior 
Flemish artists, and because his refined taste led him 
to despise their dissipated mode of life. Thence he 
made a slow progress homeward, leaving pictures 
wherever he paused, reaching Antwerp five years 
after leaving it. 

On his return, he found himself everywhere 
honored. And yet, as Rubens was still in the sum- 
mit of his fame, the people seemed to fear that any 
very warm expression of regard would take from 
their idol’s just due. So, for awhile, he seemed 
under a cloud—to such an extent, indeed, that he 
could scarce more than earn his bread. But Rubens, 
true to that noble, generous nature for which he has 
always been noted, stood the struggling painter’s firm 
friend, and promised himself to purchase all Van- 
dyke’s finished works. After a little further lack of 
appreciation, and a few more struggles, his way grew 
brighter. 

He resided in Antwerp five years, within this | 
period painting the renowned “ Tundred Portraits,” 





comprising the most eminent painters, warriors, | 
princes, queens and statesmen of histime. These, by | 
some, are thought to be the grandest products of 
his genius. It is said of them, “There are many 
that seem endowed with life, who all but speak and | 
offer vou their hand. Here he showed his rare talent | 
of painting the head ‘in light,’ so that the character | 
of the forehead, the marks of time, the angles of the 
cheek-boner, the arch of the nose, the flat parts of the | 
cheek and chin, are clearly defined.” 

Jn 1629, Vandyke received an invitation from 
Charles 1 to take up his abode in England. He 
accepted, and, on reaching London, was warmly re- 
ceived and elegantly entertained. He was given a 
house at Eltham for the summer and one at Black- | 
friars fur the winter. Admired, caressed and flattered, | 
with the honor of knighthood, and a pension con- 
ferred by royalty, he was now at the height of pros- 
perity. 

VOL. XLVI.—32. 


| 


| 
' 


| called them. 


| what do you think it was? 


| self! 


But fortune to him, as to many, seems to have been 
I'rom this time forward his career was 
downward, So changed was he from the young man 
who resisted the temptations of his reckless country- 
men at Rome, that he began to be extravagant, 
His debts were 


a share, 


mercenary, coarse and dissipated. 
enormous, and, though he worked hard, he could not 
keep pace with his expenditures. At last his health 
and strength gave way entirely under his excesses, 

Charles, hoping to put an end to Vandyke’s wild 
career, married him to Marie Ruthven, a grand- 
daughter of the Karl of Gowrie. But this marriage 
proved far from congenial, and only added to the 
burden which the now broken-down painter had to 
bear. Ill in mind and body, he sank in the midst of 
his fruitless struggles, 

The troubles of the times were now culminating, 
and the distresses of the king had commenced. He 
was obliged to flee to Scotland, but on his return he 
forgot his own sorrows in those of his favorite. All 
that the deepest devotion could inspire, was done for 
Vandyke, but in vain, He died December 9th, 1641. 

Among his most celebrated pictures painted while 
in England, are several portraits of Charles, includ- 
ing the famous one in the Louvre, and four portraits 
of the Lady Venetia Digby. He was an indefatiga- 
ble worker, so that there are very many of his works 
in the galleries of Europe and in private collections. 
Some of them, besides those mentioned, and other 
portraits, are, “St. Francis in Kestasy,” “The Ma- 
donna of the Roses,” “The Musician,” “The Crown 
of Thorns,” “Two Men Playing Cards,” and Mag- 
dalen.” 


A MINERALOGIST’S LABOR LOST. 





[TILERE is one science the value of which it is 
very difficult to make a Highlander compre- 
hend, and that is mineralogy. He connects 

botany with the art of healing ; astronomy with guid- 

ance from the stars, or navigation; chemistry with 
dyeing, brewing, etc ; but “chopping bits off the 
rocks !” as he calls it—this has always been a mystery. 

A shepherd, while smoking his cutty at a small 
Highland inn, was communicating to another in 


| Gaelic his experiences of “mad Englishmen,” as he 


“There was one,” said the narrator, 
“who once gave me his bag to carry to the inn by a 
short cut across the hills, while he walked by another 
road. I was wondering to myself why it was so dread- 
fully heavy, and when I got out of his sight I was 
determined to see what was in it. I opened it, and 
But I need not ask you 
to guess, for you would never find out, It was 
stones !”” 

“Stones !”? exclaimed his companion, opening his 
eyes; “stones! Well, well, that beats all I ever knew 
or heard of them! And did you carry it?” 

“Carry it! Do you think I was as mad as him- 
No! I emptied them all out, but I filled the 
bag again from the cairn near the house, and gave 
him good measure for his money 
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THE GUEST-CHAMBER. 

**T AM not very rich,” thought Annie Wilson, as 
she moved about her new house, into which she 
had come as a bride but a few weeks ago, “ but 

I am co happy, I want to give something, to welcome 

some one. But Robert is not able to entertain many, 

and I cannot bestow money in large charities.” 

Presently the smiles came back to the rosy face, 
and broke up in rippling dimples around the mouth, 
and shone in happy lights from the soft eyes. ‘“ Love 
will make even a little gift great; the small hospital- 
ities I can give shall be with gladness and without 
grudging. I know I can afford one guest-chamber, 
and J shall try to make it as lovely as I possibly can, 
that it may tell its own welcome when I am not with 
my friend.” 

First of all the room was to be cleaned, and as the 
panes of glass were washed clear and bright, and the 
fresh air came in with its honeysuckle odors, and 
the floors were swept and washed clean, and every 
speck of dust removed from the wood-work and 
simple furniture, some strange thoughts came into 
Annie’s mind, and kept coming, until she felt as if 
she had a sermon preached unto her alone in the 
quiet morning’s work. 

Like a text came to her remembrance the house in 
the Holy Word out of which evil spirits were cast, 


and it was “swept and garnished,” and afterwards | 
remaining empty, they returned with others worse | 


than the first, and the last state was more hopeless 
than at the beginning. 

“ Casting evil spirits out of the house,’ 
to herself. “The house there means the soul, | know, 
but I think that putting away dirt and disorder, and 
bringing in order and cleanness and sweet pure air 
must be casting out evil spirits, too, and I shall not 
keep this guest-chamber empty, for covetousness and 
pride—that, is trying to save when I can honestly 
give, and self-satisfaction at being so neat, to come in 
I want it to be a home for love 


’ she mused 


and take possession. 
to keep it warm and pure’ always.” 

As she thought, her work went on, under fingers 
that were as quick as her busy thoughts; the brasses 
shone in the bright sunshine, and the simple white 
ewer and basin with the cluster of wild pink roses 
painted on them, looked as pure and clean as some 
child’s morning face. 

“T believe I am serving the Lord, ministering to 


the Creator, when I keep His works clean and fresh. | 


He made al! things—aren’t we doing wrong when we 
let dirt defile, and moth and rust corrupt by disuse ?” 

She put up the simple white curtains at the win- 
dows and looped them back with blue ribbons, then 
with a woman’s graceful taste arranged the dressing- 
table with its white ruffled covers, its little blue-and- 
white worsted mats. One or two lovely engravings 
filled the room with some higher suggestion, from the 
peace and purity of the faces, the one a St. John, the 
other a Mother with the Divine Child on her bosom. 


invoking a visible benediction on all who entered. 


—— 


It was almost time to get ready for dinner, but she 
spared a few moments to fill a glass for the mantel 
with some pink rose-buds and long spray of honey. 
suckle. “They will keep the room fragrant,” she 
said, “and just suit everything else in it.” 

When Robert came in, Annie guessed at once he 
had some news to tell. “ But I am afraid it will give 
you some trouble, little wife, you are not ready for 
visitors yet, are you ?” ‘ 

Annie laughed at his anxious face, and drew him 
to the open door to admire her new room. 

“ Now, I don’t want it to be empty, you know; that 
would be ill luck.” 

His face cleared at once. “ I was afraid vou would 





think it troublesome”—Robert’s mother had been g 
housekeeper who made her work labor for herself and 
| others. “My poor little English cousin, just thirteen 
| years old, has lost both her parents, and is coming to 
America to live with her relations here, and, of course, 
| as she lands in New York, she will be nearest to us, 
sad must come here first.” 
| “ When is she coming ?” asked Annie. 
“Thursday evening.” 
| 


“T will be very glad to eee her,” said Annie, “ 


and 
|I won’t beso lonely while you are away at your 
office.” 

So, Thursday evening, when the lonely, tired little 


girl found herself in a strange country, among strange 
voices and faces, with all the dust of travel on her 
| dress, it was like the change of a fairy story to find 
| herself in Cousin Annie’s welcoming arms, and hear 


her kind voice speaking her gladness at seeing 


| 

her. 
| Then what a delight it was to be fresh and clean 
again, to rest in the lovely little blue-and-white room, 


and smell the sweet odors inside and out, and see the 


sunshine flashing here and there on everything that 


was bright in the room. 

“She even gathered flowers for me, and I thought 
she would think it such a trouble,” said the tired 
child with the quick tears of relief and comfort 


| coming. 
And as she raised her eyes she saw the dear mother. 


| face in the picture and the Holy Child stretching out 
| his little hands. 

| “Jt will be home here, I know, for there is so much 
| love, she thought. “It is like that lovely poem 
| that I heard the pretty lady repeat on the steamer, 


, 


| and learned by heart: 


| “<¢This, then, is my reward 


Love the wayfarer becomes love the guest; 


No more in streets of scorn 


He turns away forlorn 
Hlis tired feet find rooms of shaded rest, 
Where all their dusty heat 
Is cooled by my sweet.’ 


| 


“Cousin Annie has made her little room a poem, 
| that is always saying welcome.” 


| For the hospitality of love is indeed giving to the 


As Annie hung this in its place, she felt awed, as if| Lord, %ho says, “Jor J was a stranger, and ye wok 


| me in.” E. F. Mossy. 
| 
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MARIE 





MARIE DE VALOIS. 


T was a wild October night in the year 1477. 
Wind and rain were holding high carnival in the 
streets of the ancient town of Ghent. The rich 

and luxurious citizens kept closely within doors. 
The streets were almost deserted, Here and there a 
late wayfarer hurried along closely wrapped in cloak 
and hood, or a man-at-arms in leather jerkin and 


steel cuirass tramped by, or half a dozen retainers of 


some great dignitary clattered along, their torches 
sputtering and hissing in the rain, their voices 
drowned by the roaring of the wind, 

The storm was at its height when a traveler passed 
down the principal street. Tle was heavily armed, 
and mounted on a strong black charger, and both he 
and his horse bore signs of a long conflict with wind 
and weather. Ile scanned all the houses narrowly as 
he passed along, apparently in search of some place 
of refuge for the night. Singling out a large and 


stately building somewhat apart from the rest, he | 


stopped before a ponderous iron-studded door, open- 
ing under an archway crowned with turrets, and 
having strongly-fortified towers on either side. Here 
he knocked loud and long, but for some minutes in 
vain. At length a grated wicket in the door was 
pushed aside, and a gruff voice asked, in no very 
amiable accents: ‘Who are you? 
want at this hour of the night? and whence do you 
come ?”’ 

“A pretty string of questions to answer in a 
breath,” retorted the traveler, impatiently. 
me in, man; this is not the place to stand parleying 
of what concerns thee not.” 


“Nevertheless, you do not enter without answer- | 


ing,” returned the surly janitor, and he made a mo- 
tion as if to close the wicket. 
“{f marvel that your wisdom must needs ask me 


such questions,” was the slightly sarcastic answer, | 


“when I might, an it pleased me, answer each one 
with a lie. Who I am—’ 

“Are you alone ?” interrupted the warder, peering 
suspiciously out into the darkness. 

“As you may see, an you would but use your 
eyes,” 

“Aye,” rejoined the other, “and by the same 
token, if you would but use yours you may discover 
a pent-house a yard or two to the left, which will 
shelter you till I have reported your arrival and 
have authority to admit you.” 

“ Report it, then, in Heaven’s name, and be quick 
about it,” retorted the traveler, impatiently. “Tut, 
man, for what do you take me? A knight errant 
come to storm your city and carry off your fair young 
duchess? By my faith, the task were a mighty 
exploit, for if report speaks true ye keep her in watch 
and ward like a prisoner.” 

“By what name shall I announce you?” asked the 
warder, paying no heed to the remarks, 

“Max Theurdank, a knight of Thuringia,” re- 
turned the traveler. And with a muttered maledic- 
tion on the janitor’s pertinacity, he led his horse to 


DE 


What do you | 


“Tet | 
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the shelter of the pent-house to await the result of hia 
application, 

The warder crossed a spacious court-yard, and 
entered a large vaulted hall filled with servants and 
Here he sought out a grave and dignified 
personage, whose black gown and wand of office be- 


retainers. 


tokened him a sort of majordomo or steward ; and after 
a few words of explanation, was conducted by him 
through several wide corridors and ante-chambers 
toward a suite of rooms much superior to the rest in 
internal decorations, 

The principal apartment was a large lofty room 
hung with tapestry richly embroidered, the ceiling 
exquisitely carved in delicate fret-work, the furniture 
of ebony inlaid with silver, and a carpet—then a rare 
covering part of the floor. A blazing fire 
Perfumed candles, in 





luxury 
burnt on the marble hearth. 
massive silver candelabra, were disposed about the 
Near the fire stood an embroidery frame, 
An emblazoned miasal, 


room, 


| 

| 

| 

| with a heap of colored silks. 
jin a carved ivory cover, lay on the table, together 
| with a gold casket of rare jeweler’s work, and some 
| tall vases of Venetian glass. 

| A young lady was seated on a carved settee near 
|the fire. She was a beautiful girl, with a bright, 
spirited face, golden hair, deep-fringed blue eyes, and 
a complexion exquisitely fair and transparent. Hvery 
turn of her stately head, every motion of her rounded 
| arms and small white hands, every movement of her 
slight, tall figure, was full of grace, and a sort of 
| gentle, unconscious dignity, as of one whose slightest 
| wish was a command, Her dress was of white silk 
| embroidered with seed pearls, and fitting tight to the 
shape; over this was a loose robe of black velvet, 
| edged with bands of soft white fur. Her hair was 
|drawn away from the temples and fell over her 
shoulders, according to the fashion of the time; it 
was partly hidden by a bourlet, a curiously-shaped 
| cap, terminating in a high point behind, to which a 


| 
| 
| 


|long, thin veil was attached, which reached to the 
ground. Round her neck was a jeweled collar blaz- 
| ing with gems, from which depended the most noble 
| order of the Golden Fleece. For the fair, graceful 
| girl, with the arch face and sweet eyes, was Marie de 
Valois, Duchess of Burgundy, Countess of Flanders, 
| Artois and Hainault, Sovereign Lady of a hundred 
| free cities, and owner of half a dozen counties—the 
| most charming woman and the greatest heiress in 
;urope. 
| The young duchess was gazing into the glowing 
fire, an expression of intense sadness and perplexity 
|on her expressive face. Truth to tell, notwithstand- 
ing her beauty, her high birth and her immense 
| wealth, her position at this moment was one of no 
little trouble and anxiety. 
| On the death of her father, Charles the Bold, nine 
| months before, she had found herself sovereign of 
one of the richest and most influential kingdoms of 
| Europe; the head of a tumultuous council whose 
| primary consideration was their own interests; a 
| turbulent populace, ever on the watch for rebellion; 
| and a powerful enemy in the person of King Louis 
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XI, anxiously awaiting the first shadow of an excuse 
to pounce down upon her and her possessions. 

In an evil moment, Marie—by the advice of her 
step-mother, Margaret of York, and her Chancellors, 
De Hugonet and D’ Himbercourt— had entered into a 
secret negotiation with Louis, having for its object 
her own marriage with the Dauphin. This negotia- 
tion being divulged by the crafty monarch, for the 
express purpose of embroiling the young duchess 
with her own subjects, excited the anger of the citi- 
zens of Ghent, Liége and Bruges into furious heat. 
They openly revolted against her authority, up- 
braided and insulted her in public assembly, and 
condemned her advisers, De Hugonet and D’ Himber- 
court, to death, giving them only three hours to pre- 
pare for it. 

The poor young duchess was in the deepest afflic- 
tion at the impending fate of her faithful servants. 
Distracted with anxiety, she left her abode, and 
hurrying to the Hotel de Ville, appealed, with 
streaming eyes, to the chief magistrate. He coldly 
told her that the condemned men were traitors, and 
must suffer their just doom. Even while she pleaded 
for them, the prisoners were led forth for execution. 
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Marie rushed into the street again, her hair dis- 
hevelled, her face pale, and tears streaming down her 
cheeks. She hurried along, her eyes fixed on the 
scaffold, her clasped hands lifted toward the execu- 
tioners. The fierce crowd made way for her with 
sullen looks and low, menacing words. At last she 
reached the foot of the scaffold, and sprang up the 
steps, to make one last appeal to the sympathy of the 
crowd. But too late. Even-as she appeared, the 
signal was given, the axes fell, and the blood of her 





faithful servants covered her robe as she sank sense- 
less beside the blocks. Since then, Marie had been 
kept by her fierce subjects in a state of semi-captivity, 
her liberty curtailed, her household retinue dismissed, 
and her personal attendants limited to a single page 
and a young French lady, Jacqueline de Brienne, both | 
of whom the astute Council of Ghent considered too 
young and too frivolous to be of any danger to their 


interests. 

At the opening of the door, Marie roused herself, | 
and turned an inquiring glance at the grave and | 
severe face of the majordomo and his surly com- 


panion. 

“Ah! our greatly esteemed lord of the chambers, 
and our trusty seneschal,” she said, half-scornfully ; 
and, turning to the latter, “ Well, sir warder, to what 


are we indebted for a sight of your iron visage at this 


hour of the evening ?” 

The man briefly stated his errand. 

“Theurdank, a knight of Thuringia,” said Marie, 
slowly ; “1 know not his name. Whose banner doth 
he follow ?” 

“It was too dark to see,” said the man, surlily. 

“ And you could not ask, [ suppose. One might as 
well have an owl or a bat for a janitor,” said Marie, 
impatiently. “Admit him at once. I marvel you 
should deem it necessary to ask my permission.” 


to me no more of prudence, Jacqueline. 


chivalrous. 
the wise—” 





“ May I be allowed to remind your Highness,” 


7 LT 


began the majordomo, “that the commands of the 
council are strict that no one should be admitted gaye 
by an order from them.” 

“Am I to be controlled and thwarted by my own 
council in every insignificant thing?” cried Marie, 
indignantly. “ Admit him, I say, without delay.” 

“Madam, it may be dangerous,” interposed Ma 
demoiselle de Brienne. “ Remember our position, 
Would it not be well at least to consult—” 

“T will consult no one,” cried Marie, impetuously, 
“What! Can I not bestow a night’s hospitality ona 
chance traveler without, forsooth, craving permission 
from Messieurs les Bourgeois de Ghent? Methinks, 
Jacqueline, the advent of a gallant knight might be 
a welcome relief to the monotony thou hast endured 
all these weary weeks. Perchance he may tell ug 
something of the gallant Maximilian and his wars, 
I long to hear a tale of doughty deeds once more.” 

“You will not, surely, admit him to an audience,” 
interposed Mademoiselle de Brienne, in a tone of 
remonstrance. “Q madam, the council, bethink 
you—” 

“T care not for the council,” interrupted the young 
duchess. ‘“ Friendless and orphan as I am, I am still 
mistress here, and will render account of my actions 
to no one; least of all to the low-born and insolent 
burghers who have dared to insult me even to my 
Admit the stranger, sir steward, and see that 
Then send Alberic to 


face. 
he has needful refreshment. 
guide him to this room, where it is our pleasure to 
receive him.” 

The steward ventured no further remonstrance, but 
with a low reverence quitted the room. As the door 
closed, Marie rose and began to pace the roum, the 
flush of indignant anger still on her face. “ Ah, 
Jacqueline,’ she cried, “ you preach prudence to deaf 
vars. Prudence! Have [ not guarded every word I 
snoke, aye, every tone of my voice, till my very 
throat ached for liberty? Have I not submitted and 
humbled myself till my soul turnt within me? And 
what is the result ?” 

She stopped a moment, her bosom swelling, her 
beautiful eyes filling with tears, then continued, in a 
choking voice: “ The result is that I, the daughter of 
the most generous prince in Europe, cannot offer a 
nighvs shelter to a traveler without being called to 
account by my own menials, and threatened with the 
vengeance of un assembly of upstart burghers. Preach 
“Vil none 
of it.” 

“Ah, madam,” said Jacqueline, sadly, “ without it 
Remember De Hugonet, the brave, the 
Remember D Limbercourt, the loyal, 


we are lost. 


“Remember!” cried Marie, with trembling lips 
and blanching face; “do I ever furget that they died 
for me? Do I ever forget that all my tears and 
entreaties could not win their lives? Shall 1 ever 
lose sight of that mob of crucl faces, those ranks of 
stern soldiers, the platform draped in black, the 
blocks, the executioners—” 

Marie broke off abruptly, and sank into a seat in 
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an agony of distress, shuddering all over her slight 
frame. 

“ Jacqueline,” she cried at last, as she pushed back 
the hair from her tear-stained face, “if all who love 
me must die for me, I had better never have been 
born. But,” raising her head with a proud gesture, 
“Jet them beware, those cruel, merciless men. The 
time may come when Marie de Valois will have 
power as well as justice on her side; then let them 
look to themselves.” 

She paused awhile in deep thought, gazing with 
unseeing eyes into the red glow of the fire. Presently 
she roused herself, and said with a half-sigh: “ Come, 
Jacqueline, it will never do to greet our guest with 
these melancholy faces. Who knows but he may be 
some knight errant from the court of Maximilian, 
who will bestir himself to succor two distressed 
damsels? Hush, here they come,” she added warn- 
ingly. 

As she spoke, the door was thrown open, and, pre- 
ceded by a page, the benighted traveler was ushered, 
with some degree of ceremony, into the room, 

He was a man apparently about twenty-three years 
of age, with strongly-marked features, remarkable for 
their expression of power and intellect ; his eyes were 
dark blue, keen and piercing, his hair, light brown 
in color, was worn long, and slightly curled in the 
fashion of the time. He was very tall. with a stately 
dignity and grace of bearing savoring more of courts 
and camps than the simple knight he professed him- 
self. He had thrown aside his armor, and now ap- 
peared in a rich dress of dark brown velvet, sewn 
with gold, and having ashort cloak of the same, lined 
with costly fur; a light velvet cap, with a border of 
the same fur, and a chain and clasp of gold confining 
a heron’s plume, was in his hand. 

There was a slight degree of lameness in his gait, 
which he accounted for by stating that in riding 
through the Forest of Ardennes he had struck his 
foot against the trunk of a tree’ He advanced toward 
Marie, and with graceful though somewhat grave 
courtesy, thanked her for the shelter she had so hos- 
pitably afforded him. 

“You are welcome, fair sir,” said Marie, motion- 
ing him to a seat with a gracioussmile. “ We would 
ever thank the good fortune that gives us once more 
the company of a knight from Thuringia, the country 
of the gallant Maximilian. Are you one of his brave 
captains yourself?” 

The stranger’s dark eyes gleamed as he bowed low, 
and a slight flush rose above the brown of his 
face. 

“T have served under his banner, 
briefly. 

“Then you can tell us if all the wild tales of his 
daring and desperate chivalry be true,” cried Marie, 
“Tell me, fair sir, is he the one to 


” he replied, 


enthusiastically. 
do and dare, where, perchance, neither honor nor 
glory would be the guerdon ?” 

“He would do and dare everything for thee, lady,” 
was the reply, with an eloquent glance. 

“Say’st thou so? 1 would I could put him to the 
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test, for never mortal woman wanted aid as I do now. 
Sir knight, recount us some tale of the gallant deeds 
of this warrior prince.” 

Thus commanded, the knight proceeded—with an 
air of diffidence which the high birth and beauty of 
his fair entertainer might well impose upon him—to 
narrate some of the less known of the stirring events 
of those wild and war-like times. As he continued, 
his face kindled, his eyes flashed, his fine figure 
seemed instinct with power, and he spoke with an 
ease and facility which only intimate and personal 
knowledge could give, unconsciously betraying, at the 
same time, with all his military frankness, the easy 
and graceful dignity of one conscious of gentle birth, 
and accustomed to mix on equal terms with the great 
and noble. 

The two ladies listened entranced. Marie, a true 
daughter of her warrior father, with flushing cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, scarcely moving her face from 
his; Jacqueline leaning over her mistress’s high- 
backed chair, not a whit less fascinated. 

When the time came for the stranger to take leave 
for the night, it seemed but as if a few minutes had 
passed, so strongly had his war-like tales of splendid 
tilts and tournaments, and sterner fights and battles, 
enchained their interest and attention. 

“ Ah!” sighed Marie, as the door closed upon him, 
“had I but a few hundred of the loyal hearts and 
true he discourses so gallantly about, I would not 
remain an hour in this base city. I warrant the 
archduke had few braver or better soldier than he in 
his whole army.” 

“Or handsomer men,” said Mademoiselle de 
Brienne, with an arch glance at her mistress. “I 
would any one of the dozen suitors for your High- 
ness’s hand were as well favored as he.” 

The next morning it was discovered that the acci- 
dent the knight had met with in the forest had 
proved more serious than was at first apprehended, 
His ankle had become so swollen in the course of the 
night, that there was not the least chance of his being 
able to put his foot in the stirrup for some days. 

Even Marie, though she professed to rejoice at an 
accident which promised a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the agreeable stranger, could not shut her 
eyes to the embarrassment and trouble which his 
prolonged sojourn might bring upon her. The Coun- 
cil of Ghent were irritably suspicious of the most 
innocent action on the part of their young duchess, 
The most trivial events in her household were re- 
ported to them; and such an incident as the presence 
for some days of a stranger knight by Marie’s express 
command, might be construed as boding secret plans 
of escape or retaliation, which they would suppress 
with astrong hand. 

And so the event proved. 
nothing occurred to vary the usual monotony of 
Marie’s semi-captivity. The lame knight kept that 
wing of the palace which had been assigned to him 


For three or four days 


during the daytime; but as soon as evening came, 
he invariably dispatche’ the page Alberic to the 
apartments of the young duchess, craving an audi- 
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ence, which Marie granted with rather more than her 
usual graciousness. 

On the morning of the fifth day a deputation came 
from the council, and, demanding an interview with 
Marie, informed her, on some frivolous pretext of 
public safety and her own defenseless state, that the 
stranger knight must be dismissed: at the same time 
giving her to understand, in case of refusal, that their 
commands would be enforced by theirown men-at-arms. 

All Marie’s spirit fired up at this indignity, and 
she remonstrated with no little warmth on the un- 
justness and inhospitality of such a proceeding. But 
her remonstrances were met by a significant threat 


that henceforth her house would be most strictly | 
watched, and she herself not suffered to go beyond its | 


walls. 

At this menace Marie drew up her slight figure 
haughtily, and turning to the deputation with flash- 
ing eyes, she said, in a tone of sarcastic bitterness, 
“T had not thought ye were so careful of my welfare, 
messieurs. In good sooth, a few days’ hospitality 
offered to a lame traveler is somewhat alarming, and 


doubtless, as ye say, perilous to my safety and the peace | 


of mind of my loyal subjects of Ghent. Neverthe- 


less, I tell you it was my pleasure to admit the knight | 


into my house, and by my pleasure he shall stay.” 


And with a glance of haughty contempt at the depu- | 


ties, the indignant young duchess swept from the room. 

But though Marie carried it so bravely before her 
unruly subjects, it was with a beating heart she sought 
the solitude of her own room, and in no little con- 


sternation began to reflect that her high-spirited | 


resolution might cost her dear. 
Fortunately it was not put to the test. 


that he had disappeared, having departed secretly 
without warning or leave-taking to any one. Marie 


expressed herself not a little surprised at his want of | 


courtesy, while 
more than half 
of mankind in 
in particular. 
The words of the council had been no empty threat. 
Within two hours of the departure of the deputies, 
Jacqueline was informed that henceforth she and her 
mistress must confine themselves to the suite of rooms 


Mademoiselle de Brienne spent rather 
an hour in bewailing the ingratitude 


and Herr Max Theurdank 


general, 


generally appropriated to Marie: and that willful | 


young lady, essaying to pass beyond the allotted 
boundaries, found herself held at bay by an armed 
sentinel on duty in the wide corridor, and also made 
the unpleasant discovery that the sentries had been 
doubled all round the palace, and in the court-yard a 
large band of the city guard were on duty. 

Indignation at the treatment she experienced en- 
abled Marie to pass the first two days of her cap- 
tivity without suffering from ennui, but the third 
appeared insupportably tedious, and the fourth well- 
nigh unbearable. Toward evening she took her 
station at the large window of the apartment, seek- 
ing to beguile the weary hours by watching the scene 
without. 

It was one of those 


large square windows—almost 


A chance | 
inquiry for the stranger knight led to the discovery | 


———_— 


a room in itself—so common in the old Flemish 
houses, projecting over the street, and supported by 
buttresses and stonework elaborately carved. Exactly 
opposite was the forge of an armorer, the fire from 
which spread a strong illumination all around; 
showers of sparks flew out as the heavy hammer re- 
sounded on the anvil, swarthy figures moved about in 
the red light. The pavement was strewn with armor; 
the bright cuirass and polished helmet gleamed in the 
lurid glow of the furnace. 

The figures of the armorer and his satellites shone 


in high relief. While idly watching the motions of 





| these busy artisans, the two prisoners could not avoid 
being struck by the superiority of one man over all 
the others. Unconsciously at first, but soon with 
| absorbing interest, they watched the motions of this 
| individual. 

He had a fine, well-proportioned figure, athletic 
and agile. An enormous beard and 
covered his features that scarcely any could be seen, 


mustache so 


and his skin was begrimed by his trade to the hue of 

|a mulatto. There was an easy grace aud symmetry 
in his movements not usual in one of his position. 
As it grew dark the forge became quite deserted. 
One by one the laborers disappeared, till only the 
master and his assistant remained. 

Presently he looked up and scanned the window 
opposite with eager attention. Perceiving the two 
ladies at the lattice, he made a sign to arrest their 
| attention, and, leaving the forge, came forward into 
| the comparative darkness underneath the projecting 
window. A moment after they heard a light tap 
Half-curious, half-frightened, Marie 
signed to Jacqueline to open it. 
was gently pushed in; attached to the point by a blue 


on the glass. 
The long steel lance 
ribbon was asmall bunch of marigolds. Jacqueline 
unfastened the flowers, thrust the lance back again, 
and hastily closed the window. 

a friend,” she exclaimed. 


“QO madam, it is “See, 


your own flowers, and here is a scroll of writing 
bound round them.” 

With trembling fingers Marie unfastened the floss 
silk that secured the paper, and opening the scroll 
read these words, addressed to herself in the French 
language: 

“ Lapy—Farewell! Thanks for thy courtesy. I 
know the state of perplexity and imprisonment in 
which thou art placed. 
increase, and thou wouldst have aid from without, 


If thy distress and peril 


place the marigolds in thy bosom in the morning, and 
before the western sun hath gilded the golden dragon 
on the belfry of Notre Dame I will be with thee. In 
token of ussent drop two of .the flowers tied with rib- 
bon from the the lattice. “'THEURDANK.” 
“Tis the stranger knight himself,’ cried Marie, 
impetuously. “Read, Jacqueline!” and she passed 


the missive on to her attendant. ‘“ What think you 
now ?” 
“That the Thuringian knight grows more myste- 


rious and interesting every day,’ returned Mademoi- 
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selle de Brinne, demurely, noting her young mistress’s 
sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks with some curiosity. 
“Not that his single arm would avail much against 
the whole power of the legions of Ghent ; neverthe- 
less—” 

“Hush, girl; what matters it? I tell thee, Jacque- 
Jine, one friend outside the walls of this detestable 
city brings me more hope than a hundred of my 
most loyal lieges within. Quick, girl, tie the flowers 
as he bids, and fling them out. I well-nigh hope we 
may have occasion to try him.” 

Jacqueline singled two marigolds from the bunch, 
and fastening them securely with the ribbon, opened the 
casement and flung them into the street below. The 
tall figure of the disguised knight was pacing slowly 
up and down, humming a verse of one of the martial 
airs 80 common in the dominions of the warlike Duke 
of Burgundy. 

He looked round as the window opened, and taking 
off his cap, picked up the marigolds and fastened 
them in the brim. ‘Then, with a courtly bow and 
wave of his hand, he crossed the street and passed 
into the interior of the forge. 

Marie’s captivity had lasted a week, when one 
morning she received a summons to attend a meeting 
of the council at the Hotel de Ville. Outwardly 
treated with all honor and respect, escorted by a large 
body of men-at-arms, and with much show of mag- 
nificence, she made her appearance before her rebel- 
lious subjects. 

She was attired plainly in black velvet, slashed 


with white satin, with a long gauze veil floating from | 


her fair head, her bright golden hair hanging over 
her shoulders, and with no ornament save a single 
row of priceless pearls. 
of her head she entered the council-room and took 
her seat under the purple canopy of the chair of state, 
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Marie’s heart sank with agony and dismay on hear- 
ing this cruel and unfeeling scheme. Her grief and 
indignation knew no bounds. She well knew the 
terrible violence and obstinacy of these proud bur- 
ghers, and shuddered to think they would not hesi- 
tate to drag her to the altar, with one of the most 
wicked and detestable of men, if it served their pur- 
pose. 

Summoning all her courage, while her blanched 
cheeks and trembling lips showed how great was her 
fear, she said, ‘Surely, messieurs, you do not counsel 
me to anything so monstrous. The Duc de Gueldres 
is no fitting match for Marie de Valois! Bethink 
you of his age, his horrible crimes. It is not possi- 
ble I can entertain the idea of such an alliance. I 
pray you do not press it upon me.” 

She was answered by a long harangue on the policy 
that made the union desirable. The Duc de Guel- 
dres was a brave soldier if a bad man, and his autho- 
rity would curb the dissensions of the kingdom. The 
council had resolved upon it, and had already sent 
an embassy to Courtrai to release the prisoner and 
conduct him with all honor to Ghent. 

“Surely ye would not compel me to marry against 
my will?” exclaimed Marie, in a tone of horror, as 
she glanced appealingly round the assembly for one 
friendly face. “Surely ye who have daughters of 
your own do not join in this iniquitous scheme. By 
your love for them, I beseech you to think better of 
it!” she went on imploringly, her beautiful eyes fill- 
ing with tears, and her heart sinking at the threaten- 
ing glances. “Ah, messieurs, had my brave father 
been alive ye had not ventured even to name that 
wicked and unscrupulous man to me.” 

It was an unfortunate speech, recalling as it did to 
the minds of the council the somewhat arbitrary, and 


not always over just dealings of Charles the Bold 


while Mademoiselle de Brienne and her pages of | 


honor retired a little behind it. 
There was a slight pause. 
his place, and in a long speech acquainted Marie with 


Then the syndic rose in | 


the nature of the business which she had been sum- | 


moned to hear. 

It seemed that her refractory subjects, as a climax 
to their tyranny, had taken upon themselves to choose 
a husband for her; alleging as their motive—what 
really had a foundation in truth—that among all 
those who had sought her hand, Marie had never 
deigned to show favor to any. They had therefore 
taken the matter into their own hands, fixed upon 
the bridegroom, and now sent for their liege lady 
to inform her of their decision. 

There were at that moment several aspirants to 
the hand of Marie de Valois, the most prominent the 
Prince de Cléves and the Duc de Gueldres; the first, 
an exceedingly handsome young man, but deficient in 
intellect ; the second, a man of middle age, a monster 
of cruelty, even in that lawless time, and at this 
moment in prison at Courtrai for the murder of his 
own father. It was this man upon whom the astute 
Council of Ghent had fixed asa fitting husband for 
their beautiful young duchess. 


| works beneath my window. 
| discussion beseems me not; we will retire.” 





with his turbulent subjects of Ghent. The poor 
young duchess was assailed with a storm of upbraid- 
ings and insolent menaces. All the spirit of Marie’s 
martial ancestors flashed into fire at these threats. 
For some minutes she sat in silent scorn, her bosom 
swelling with indignation, her fair face flushing. At 
length, rising in her seat, she waved her hand for 
silence, and with her slight figure drawn up, and her 
stately head raised, she cried, in defiant tones, “I 
scorn your threats, and hold ye in contempt. Help- 
less and alone as I am, I defy you. I tell you that, 
sooner than become the bride of the ruffian Duc de 
Gueldres, I will ally myself to the very lowest and 
meanest in the city—aye, even the very armorer that 
Come, Jacqueline, this 
And 
with flashing eyes, and a glance of haughty displeas- 
ure round the assembly, the young duchess quitted 
the room. 

But though she carried herself so bravely before the 
council, when Marie once more reached her own 
apartments she threw herself on her couch in despair, 
and gave way to the tears which pride had repressed 
in their presence. Evening came and found the poor 
young duchess with thobbing pulses and heated, tear- 
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stained face, as undecided as ever, only firm in one} of command. Jacqueline rushed to the window 
thing, that death itself were preferable to a marriage | threw it open and leaned out. The street was filled 


with the Duc de Gueldres. with a tumultuous crowd, tossing and swaying hither 
The next day passed in much the same manner— | and thither, torches blazed and flickered, swords werg 


in forming plans one minute to be rejected the next | drawn and spears glinted in the waning light; crieg 
in alternate fits of indignation and despair—in vain | of “Treason! treason!” “The duke! the duke? 
schemes of flight and rescue. “Cut him down!” ming’ed with wild hurrahy of 
In the evening a message was sent to Marie that | delight, rose in the air; while the crowd surged to 
the Duc de Gueldres was liberated from Courtrai, | and fro, pressing now up, now down, the street, as if 
and at the head of a large body of followers would | uncertain from whence came the source of the uproar, 
shortly appear in Ghent; and a command was given| “It is the Duc de Gueldres,” said Marie, faintly, 
that the duchess would hold herself in readiness to} “O Jacqueline, what shall I do?” 
give him a reception befitting his position as her} “No, I do not think it is,” said Jacqueline, leaning 
intended bridegroom. further out of the window, while the uproar in the 
; With unutterable horror, Marie heard his cruel | street grew louder every moment. 
command. Her agony of distress was pitiable to see. In a few minutes, forcing their way throngh the 
Humbling herself, she sent message after message to | midst of the mélée, appeared a body of armed men 
the inexorable council, pleading with all her soul 
against such unnecessary and indecorous haste; but 
with no avail; not even a delay of three days would 
they grant; and, at last, so tyrannical grew their re | scarf, on which the cross of Burgundy was embroi- 
plies, that even in her sore peril and distress she | dered, was crossed over his breast, and a light silver 
scorned to plead any more. morion, with a bunch of marigolds as a badge, rested 
Outraged and indignant, the poor young duchess | on his head. An esquire in crimson and gold carried 
passed a sleepless night, and rose in the morning | a banner, richly emblazoned, behind him, 
with haggard cheeks and weary eyes. He reined in his spirited Arabian as he neared the 
“ Jacqueline,” she said, with a sad smile, “it may | window out of which Marie was leaning. A flaming 
be weak and credulous, it may avail nothing, but it| torch flared up at the moment, and threw a vivid 
is at least a chance. Give me the marigolds; I will} light full upon him. He took off the silver morion 
prove if the stranger knight hath, indeed, the power | and bowed to his horse’s mane, and Marie recognized 
to help one whom even Heaven itself seems to have | in the stately mien and courtly gesture of the mail- 
abandoned.” clad warrior the stranger knight, Max Theurdank. 
“T would stake my honor on the knight’s good} Spurring his horse through the crowd, he came 
faith,” said Jacqueline, as she took the flowers from | close up under the window. 
the vase in which they had been placed. “Said I not I would do and dare everything for 
“Would you?” said Marie, dreamily, as she fast-| thee?” he cried, looking up with an eloquent glance 
ened them in the bosom of her dress; “I doubt not} at the lovely young duchess ‘ When thou art at 
his truth; but, alas! what can one man do against the | liberty, fair lady, what guerdon may the wandering 
whole city of Ghent?” knight, Max Theurdank, claim from Marie de 





on horseback, led by a stately figure mounted on a 
coal-black charger. He was encased in a magnifi- 
cent suit of silver armor, as flexible as silk ; a black 





The day wore on, evening approached, and then | Valois?” 
with every moment fled a portion of the hope “He can ask nothing that will not be granted 
. . . . | . . . . . . . 
vague, it is true—which sustained her. To add to} him,” said Marie, in a low voice, and blushing crim- 








her distress, another message came from the council | son beneath his impassioned glance. 

expressive of their expectation that all was prepared| “ Perhaps he may crave more than thou dreamest,” 

for the betrothal ceremony on the morrow. 
With straining eyes, Marie stationed herself at the | for a brief space; yet a little while, and I will be 

window, and watched the sun as it crept lower and | with thee once more.” 

| He bowed again, and with another eloquent glance 


returned the knight, with asmile “ Farewell, lady, 


lower in the west, the long beams resting in crimson 
radiance on the delicate tracery and fret-work of the 
spire of Notre Dame. The last shaft of light rested Unable to comprehend the scene, or its bearing on 


passed on his way. 


on the famed golden dragon, quivered, and vanished, | her own fate, Marie retired into the room, there to 
and the gray twilight crept over the city. | discuss with Mademoiselle de Brienne the mysteri- 
Marie turned from the casement, her last hope | ous reappearance of the knight and the curious be- 
gone. | havior of the crowd. They wearied themselves with 
“Q Jacqueline !” she cried, bursting into a passion | 
of tears, “I am lost, lost, abandoned by Heaven and | peared at all likely. 
by man !” | They were not kept long in suspense. In Jess than 
“Hush, madam, oh, hush!” cried Jacqueline, as | 
she strove to soothe the hysterical weeping by caresses | Council of Ghent sought an interview with the 
and gentle words. | duch ss. It was to lay before her a communicauion 


conjecture, but no solution they could imagine ap- 


an hour a very humble deputation from the sapient 


Suddenly a wild clamor broke out in the street | from Frederic 111, Emperor of Germany, for a treaty 
below, cries and screams, mingled with hoarse shouts | of marriage with his son, the Archduke Maximilian. 
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This was a proposal in every way agreeable to the 
Gantois, and those fickle citizens were willing, at a 
moment’s notice, to transfer their favor from the Duc 
de Gueldres to this new and powerful candidate for 
the hand of their liege lady. Marie received the 
proposal with unutterable delight. True she had 
never seen Maximilian in her life, but his fame as a 
noble and chivalrous hero had spread far and wide, 
and she saw in him a savior and protector, one able 
and willing to stand between her and her unruly 
subjects. 

Half an hour afterwards, radiant with beauty and 
happiness, magnificently attired, and seated in state 
in her reception-room, Marie awaited the coming of 
the young Archduke. The doors were thrown open, 
and preceded by ushers, and surrounded by a brilliant 
escort of knights and nobles, appeared a stately figure 
clad in silver armor, having a black scarf across his 
breast, and bearing a bunch of marigolds in his hand. 
His face sparkled with triumph, his eyes, half-mis- 
chievously, half-triumphantly, sought the sweet face 
of his destined bride, and Marie de Valois recognized 
in the wandering stranger-knight, Theurdank, her 
hero of many a girlish dream, the Archduke Maxi- 
milian. 


MARRIED LOVE AND SONG. 
THE WOOING. 
HE was but a child, a child; 
(Childhood's time is passing sweet !) 
All the daisies loved her feet, 
Loved to lift each starry head, 
Only but to feel her tread, 
Lightly passing, lightly fled, 
And to say, 
“ Lo, to-day 
Her bright wings have run this way !’”’ 


And they sang in morning weather, 
Under daybreak, soft, together, 
Telling all the happy birds, 
Telling all the shy fawn-herds 
Daisy thoughts in daisy words. 

[ cannot, 

Well I wot, 
Make you hear them, I eannot! 


Half across the world he came, 
Found her standing in a flame, 
Pouring out of the red west, 
Gentian-eyed and daisy-drest, 
Shut his heart from beating, lest 
It should chase 
From its place 
The white soul upon her face. 


Oh, the beauty running wild !— 
She was but a child, a child— 
(Childhood’s times be passing sweet !) 
Back her soul sped, noisless, fleet, 
All the bright waves part and meet, 
Flash and break, 
Ripples wake, 
Flash and quiver, pale and shake ! 
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Maidenhood is all disguise, 
But he looked down in her eyes, 
Knew a thing he did not tell, 
H’er her spirit flashed and fell; 
Ah! he knew full well, full well! 
All that lay 
Hid away— 
All—and this I cannot say! 


THE GOING. 

She is gone away from the daisies! 
They wakened and missed her at dawn; 
They forgot the sweet dew on their breasts, 
For the swallows leaned out of their nests 
To cry: 

“She is gone—she is gone!” 
The clouds dropped their tears and flew on; 
The clover has lost its sweet smell, 
No music rings down the wild dell 
Or the wood— 

She is gone—she is gone. 


THE SONG. 
“ What shall I make my love, 
My love so fair? 
What shall [ bring to bind 
Her silken hair? 
Chains of grasses that grow, wandering low, 80 low, 
Over the water where fairies sail, 
Listing to many a sylvan tale! 


“‘ They’shall tell her, drawn apart, 

In her sleep ; 

I will know the thoughts by heart 
She shall keep. 

All the fancies of her mind, 
Fleet and fine, 

I must gather fast and bind, 
Make them mine— 

Bind with tender, silken rings— 
Wear them s0, 

Lest, on dainty, fitful wings, 
She shall go!” 


* * 


¥ ‘i 5S x ” 
“Come from your wanderings, busy, truant feet ; 
Come! you have taken all the music that is sweet! 
Bring back the summer shine—blossoms cannot break 
Out of their dull prisons but for summer’s tender sake.” 
Rt i % ¥ % 
“‘T am not the sunshine, love, 
But only a lowly flower, 
And you are the sunshine, far above, 
That gladdens me every hour. 


“And when you look down on me, 
And say I am pure, or fair, 
O light of my spirit, you do but see 
Your image reflected there !” 
te oe Ba se * 
Maiden fancies, how they flee! 
Married eyes, how soft they be, 


Lighting love’s fair wilderness, 


All her treasures to possess, 
Kager to be blessed and bless! 


On the lea 
Sings the bee! 
Rise and fellow! fly and see! 
Rose GERANIUM. 
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THE STRIKE AT TIVOLI: 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM.” 


CHAPTER I. 


T was near the close of a cloudy, drizzly, raw No- 
vember day, that a sullen, hard-featured, low- 
browed man might have been seen leaning on the 

broken gate in front of one of the poor hovels that 
were grouped in unsightly rows and straggling clus- 
ters all along the south-eastern outskirts of the town 
of Tivoli. 
from which the smoke came in quick, strong puffs. 
It was evident from his manner that he was excited 
about something, and in a bad if not a desperate 
humor. The house in front of which he lounged was 
one of twenty ; and there were twenty more just like 
it on the next parallel street, the back yards of the 
two rows meeting in the centre of the lot on which 
they had been erected for their workmen by the 
owners of the “ Commonwealth Mills.” 

Originally, a neat fence had inclosed the small 
plot assigned to each dwelling; but this had gradu- 
ally fallen into decay, and in some cases disappeared 
altogether. In not a single instance was it to be 
found entire ; and you scarcely saw a flake on post or 
paling of the whitewash which had once made it 
pure and pleasant to the sight. Of flowers and vines 
in these little spaces, but few were to be seen; of 
weeds there were many—but even these had small 
chance to root themselves in the closely-trodden 
ground, made hard by the feet of many children, and 
drew themselves near to the walls of the houses, or 
crept for protection and the right to live close about 
fence-posts and into sheltered corners. 


He had a short clay pipe in his mouth, 





The houses were two-storied, each having four 
rooms; and might, with care and thrift, have been 


made comfortable, and even attractive. Such, indeed, 
they had once been, when the owners of the “ Com- 
monwealth Mills” took a more humane and hearty 
interest in their work-people, and made it a rule that 
every one of their tenants should have flowers and 
vines planted in his front garden, and have his fences 
neatly whitewashed at least once a year. Under this 
rule a spirit of emulation was excited, and the ten- 
ants vied with each other in making their homes | 
attractive. It was a period of thrift, comfort and 
contentment. The wag 
were not over ten per cent. above what their work- 
men were receiving at 
write. But they were very particular abont the 
habits and character of the men they employed. To 
get into the “Commonwealth Mills,” a man had to 
be temperate and industrious. If he took to drink- 
ing, he was discharged, and his place filled by a sober | 
workman. Those of an idle and 
position were carefully watched, and if it was seen 
that their influence on 
bad, their services were, on the first opportunity, 
quietly dispensed with. 





es paid by the mill-owners | 


the period of which we now 


discontented dis- 


the less stable in mind was 
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3ut, in time, the corporation grew indifferent 
toward its work-people, and less careful about their 
habits and characters. So that they were at their 
looms and spindles the ful! number of hours in each 
day, it gave itself but litthe concern about them, 
They might live at home as they pleased, and do ag 
they pleased when out of the mills, so that they 
attended to their work while in them. From the 
very beginning of this state of indifference on the 
part of the corporation, a change in the home-life of 
the operatives was visible. Weeds began to encroach 
on the flower-beds in their little gardens, vines to go 
untrained and shrubbery untrimmed, and a general 
aspect of untidiness to make itself apparent. The 
men lost pride in their homes, and the women grew 
indifferent and neglectful. Slowly, but steadily, this 
went on; the change beginning to manifest itself in 
the personal appearance as well as in the surround- 
ings of the mill-people. Faces changed also, the 
light and cheerfulness gradually fading out of them, 
and brooding shadows and signs of discontent and 
ill-temper coming in their stead. As home after 
home became less and less inviting, men drifted away 
in the evenings to the dram-shops, and wasted their 
earnings in drink. Then the pinch of poverty began 
to be felt, and there was scanty food and insufficient 
clothing in place of the full meals and warm and 
well-kept garments which all had enjoyed before. 
Saddest, perhaps, of all was the effect upon the scores 
of children that swarmed about these wretched tene- 
ments. Once the care and authority of their parents 
kept them orderly and obedient, and the mothers 
took pride in having their garments clean and well- 
But neglect and indifference soon wrought 
The children became dirty, 


mended. 
a miserable change. 


|ragged and quarrelsome; and the assaults of the 


stronger upon the weaker brought their natural re- 
sults. Angry mothers flew to the help of their 
assaulted little ones, and there came quarrels in con- 
sequence, and now and then a battle between enfuried 
mothers. 

It took but a few 
complete. All the 
removed from the corporation houses, and found 


make the change 
families had 


years to 
better class of 


homes in more congenial neighborhoods, their 


places being filled by thriftless women and drink- 
ing men, and new broods of ragged and _ vicious 
children. 

Where the carcass is there will be found the eagles. 
Birds of prey were quick to scent in the air the odor 
of decaying thrift. One after another lit down close 
to the corporation houses, and no very long time 
elapsed before from the single tavern, with its poor 
patronage, the number of dram-shops and saloons 
went up to ten—all well supported, and each vieing 
with the others in its many attractions for cus- 
tomers, 

Poverty and discontent came as a natural conse- 
quence, and in due time assumed the form of a revolt 
against the rate of wages paid at the “ Commonwealth 
Mills.”’ The cry of “trodden down and starving 
labor” began to be heard, All the ills that working- 
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men suffered were laid at the door of greedy and 
grasping corporations, which were making them- 
selves rich at the expense of the very life-blood.of 
the people. Then there was a demand for higher 
wages, as a remedy for the evils which drink and 
thriftlessness had entailed upon too many of the 
operatives and their wretched families. The mill- 
owners gave the committee appointed by their work- 
men a respectful hearing, and explained the reasons 
why, in the condition of trade, an advance in the rate 
of wages could not be made. But this did not satisfy 
them. A strike was ordered, and for two months 
three hundred men, women and boys were idle. At 
the end of this period, so many were at the door of 
starvation that they were glad to resume work at the 
old prices. The gain had been nothing. The loss, 
an average of over sixty dollars for each person, and 
nearly twenty thousand dollars to the trade of the 
town. So much in dollars and cents. Of the greater 
loss that was suffered in character during these 
months of complete idleness, and in too many cases 
rioting and dissipation, there are no means of reach- 
ing an estimate. But it is a question whether, in a 
single instance, the man or boy who returned to his 
work was, morally, as strong as when the strike 
began, or as well able to hold his own in the battle of 
life. Some, from various causes, never came back 
into the mills. One man was so badly hurt in a 
drunken fray, that he was never able to doa good 
day’s work afterwards; another had all the fingers of 
one hand cut off during a free fight in a tavern; and 
another had sustained a permanent injury of the 
spine from the kicks of a brutal fellow with whom he 
had quarreled when both were heated with liquor 
All three of these men had families. A score of men 
who had committed acts of violence were in jail; and 
the applications of another score to get back into the 
mills were refused on various grounds; such as 
attempts to injure the mill-property during the 
strike, extremely vicious conduct, and drunken de- 
moralization. Several young men between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one, who, before the strike, 
were sober and industrious, had in the short period 
of two months formed habits and associations which 
proved their utter ruin. They were discharged from 
the mills within a month from the time work was re- 
sumed. 

So ended the first strike at Tivoli; and nothing 
had come of it but loss and disuster, the heaviest part 
falling upon the poor operatives. One of the bad 
effects was the ill-feeling which it left behind. The 
working-people were soured against the mill-owners, 
and irritated at their defeat; and the mill-owners 
were harder in their exactions of service, and still 


more indifferent as to the home-life and welfare of 


the men and women who worked for them. 

A year later, and there came another strike, and this 
time in resistance to a ten per cent. reduction in 
wages. Half-clothed and half-fed as were two-thirds 
of the mill-hands and their families, resistance was 
felt to be a simple struggle for life; and under the 
influence of brain-exciting and brain-confusing drink, 
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and the fiery appeals of a few reckless and desperate 
leaders, the majority ordered a strike, and compelled 
the minority to quit work. Another two months’ 
struggle, and suffering, and repression of violence by 
the strong hand of the law; a final return to the mills 
at a reduced rate of wages, and a repetition of the 
many sad and disastrous consequences which had fol- 
lowed the previous contest with the corporation, not 
a member of which suffered the abridgment of a 
single comfort during the whole time the mills were 
idle, 

Again the clash, and clatter, and whir of machinery 
were heard, and hands long idle became busy once 
more. But you saw nothing cheerful in the poor 
hunger-wasted or drink and passion-marred features 
of the larger majority of the men and women who 
came back into their old places, and took up their 
round of toil again. 

So the years, and the close hand-to-hand struggle 
for life, went on. A wolf stood at almost every work- 
ingman’s door, and it was hard to keep him at bay. 
And yet there were a few, with no better wages than 
the rest, who never fell into extreme poverty, and 
who always had something laid by for a rainy day. 
None of these were now to be met with in the cor- 
poration houses. They had, long since, found homes 
outside of the quarters upon which the blight of un- 
thrift and untidiness rested, and for which they paid 
no higher rent than was charged against the wages of 
their tenants by the mill-owners. If you went into 
their homes, you would find them neat and orderly, 
and the clothing of the women and children clean 
and whole. The wives and mothers knew the virtue 
of water that cost nothing, and of soap which could 
often be had in exchange for the greese and bacon 
rinds which other housewives threw to the dogs. 
And they often found ways of earning a little money, 
sometimes with the needle and sometimes at laundry 
work. As for the men, you never saw them inside of 
a dram-shop; and they rarely lost a day from sick- 
ness—never from the idleness that tippling engenders. 
During the strikes, what with a little to fall back 
upon and the turning of the hands of the men to one 
thing and another, and the women to such service 
and work as could be found among the better-off of 
the towns-people, they generally managed to keep 
above actual want. Forced to accept and abide by 
the strike, they héld themselves away from the public 
meetings of the strikers, and took no part in their 
counsels, remaining at home with their families, or 
doing any odd jobs that were to be picked up by 
those who were on the alert to find them. 

At the time our story opens, ten years had elapsed 
since the “ Commonwealth Mills,” at Tivoli, went into 
operation, and the poverty, privation and suffering 
of the work-people, and their bitter antagonism to the 
mill-owners, had gone on steadily increasing, until 
there existed a state of hostility which threatened 
new and worse disasters. The work-people were in 
the midst of a strike for higher wages, which had 
already continued for nearly six weeks, with all the 
consequences of suflering and violence which such a 
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The mill- 
could not, they alleged, 


condition of things is sure to create. 
owners would not yield 
claiming that if the advance in wages was paid they 
would run their mills at a loss 
strikers had facts and figures going to show, they 
alleged, that between the cost of cotton and its manu 
facture and the prices at which goods were selling in 
the market, there remained a handsome margin for 
profit, and that the 


ought to be P ud 


advance asked for could and 


The strike, as has been said, had already continued 
for six weeks, and the temper of both parties in the 
conflict was of a character that gave little hope of an 
early adjustment of the questions in dispute. The 
corporation was silent and impassive; the operatives 
restless, excited, often turbulent and threatening. 
While women and children were starving at home, 
men lounged about the taverns and thronged the bar 
rooms, drinking, wrangling and plotting viclence 
Not a day passed without its record of crime or out 
rage. Scarcely a farmer within five or six miles of 
Tivoli but suffered loss in his orchard, garden or 
poultry yard; and almost nightly the houses of citi 
zens were entered and robbed. The trade of the 
town was seriously interrupted, for there had been 
suddenly withdrawn from circulation an amount of 
money nearly equal to the sum paid by the “ Common 
wealth Mills” to its operatives. The store-keeper, 
the shoemaker, the butcher, the baker, and all the 
various trades-people who were in the habit of fur 
nishing the families « 


f these operatives with supplies, 
not only found their business seriously reduced, but 
a half-enforced tax laid upon them for the support 
of destitute women and children whose husbands, 
fathers and brothers refused the work that was offered 
to their hands 

Tivoli was down with a wasting disease, which 
had paralyzed her energies, and thrown her indus- 
tries into confusion. Iler head was sick and her 
heart faint; but there was no physician skilled 
enough to administer the right remedy, though of 
quacks and pretenders there were a score, each 
trumpeting his patent nostrum for the cure of social 
evils; and of surgeons quite as many more ready to 
cut heroically, and not a little revengefully, down so 
close to the heart and life of things as to endang-r 
the very existence of law and order, and give over 


the weak and innocent a prey to savage violence. 
Thus it stood at the time our story opens. 


CHAPTER IT. 

EANING on the broken gate in front of one of 

the miserable corporation houses, in the gather- 
ing twilight of a raw November day, stood, as we 
have seen, a sullen, hard-featured, low-browed man, 
with a short clay pipe in his mouth. He was one of 
the mill-hands, and at the time the strike began was 
earning twelve dollars 
regularly. But at | 
spent by himself and his wife in drink. The name 


a week, in the engine-room, 


one-fourth of his wages was 


of this man was Andrew Sullivan—“ Andy” he was 
y 


Against this, the 





usually called ; and when spoken of it was Konerally 
under the cognomen of “ Black Andy.” When sober, 
he was quiet and peaceable; but when inflamed by 
drink, the man was little less than a savage, 

lt was something of a dispensation in favor of his 
associates, that it took a great deal of liquor to make 
him drunk enough for the release of his savage in- 
stincts; and they had learned, be ides, the prudence 
of not giving him offense when they saw that he was 
beginning to lose his head under the influence of too 
many glasses of his favorite beverage whisky, 

Andy had been one of the most active among the 
ringleaders in the present strike, which he confi. 
dently predicted would not last a day over two weeks, 
if xo long—and here they were in the sixth week, 
and there was notasign of weakness or Concession on 
the part of the corporation, On that very day, he 
had been the spokesman for a committee appointed 
ut a meeting of the operatives to call upon Mr, 
Harvey Throne, the superintendent of the milla, and 
ascertain if some compromise could not be made, 
The people were ready to yield something—he was 
ready to yield something ; for the loss of seventy-two 
dollars in six weeks, through voluntary idleness, and 
the privation and desperate extremity into which his 
family had been brought in consequence, were strong 
arguments in favor of concession But Mr. Thorne 
coldly informed him, as the spokesman of the com. 
mittee, that the corporation would entertain no pro- 
posals for a compromise. When they were ready togo 
to work at the old schedule prices, the mills would be 
seL in motion again, but not before, as the company 
was organized for profit and not for loss, An angry 
passage of words followed, in which the superintend- 
ent threatened, that if the men did not po to work 
within a given time, they would bring mill-hands 
from a distance and throw the old hands out alto- 
gether. Mr. Thorne did not fail to notice the savage 
gleam which shot from the eyes of Andy Sullivan, 
nor the low, fierce growl in his voice, as he said, with 
his teeth shut closely and his lips drawn back; “ Try 
that, if you dare!” 

“Take my advice, Andy,” remarked the superin- 
tendent, “and keep yourself and your friends out of 
the clutches of the law. No one questions your right 
to lay down our work, if you are not satisfied with 
the wages paid. But if other men can be found who 
are as ready and willing to take it up as you are to 
lay it down, they must be left free to come into the 
places you have been foolish enough to abandon. 
So I give you fair warning. The corporation doesn’t 
intend waiting much longer; and it doesn’t mean to 
advance the rate of wages.” 

“ two sides will have a say to that, Mr. Thorne,” 
retorted Andy, who had fortified himself for the 
interview with several stout glasses of whirky. 


There was a threatening scowl on his face, and a 


fierce glitter in hiseyes. “ And I give you fair warn- 
ing, Mr. Superintendent, that we’re none of us going 
to submit till any interfarance in this business. Ive 
our strike, and ivll be a sorry day for him as dares to 


‘ : ce Ceaaeliid 
come in between us and our rights—it will! 
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TH STRIKE 


“There's no use in arguing the matter, Andy, nos 


in losing temper over it? the superintendent 
replied, in a quiet but very decided tone of voice 
“Bo far as the corporation in Concerned, the question 
ja settled, In three weekn from today the engines 
will be fired up, the machinery ret in motion, and the 


Whether 


you and the leading epirita in thin useless strilee shall 


milla have their full complement of hands, 


be found among them, or not, will depend on your 
selves. And How, pyentlemen,” turning from Andy 
and addressing himwell to the half dozen committee 
men who stood a little apart from their apokesman, 
“J want to way a word to you about this etriking 
business ‘I here in no de ny inp the fine t, that, nome 
how, things have gone wrong with you, and that you 
are gelling worne and wore off every year, instead of 
beter, How you are to keep nouls and bodies to 
gether much longer, unten some change takes place, 
ja more than IT can tell,” 

“We can’t, sir, on the present wager, Mr. Thorne,” 
spoke up one of the committee, “and that just why 
we're on axtrike. Is the wages, wir, Thats what's 
the matter !”’ 

* Understand me, gentleman, | don’t blame you for 


"7 don’t see 


striking,” returned the superintendent, 
how you can help it, or how anything elxe can nave 
you from ruin and starvation; and the only wonder 
to me in that you didu’t strike long ago.” 
“What d’ye mane by thin, Mr. Thorne? 
fling with us, yeare!’ Black Andy's face was dark 


In it tri 


with repressed anger 
“This affair ix altoyether too serious for trifling,” 


said the superintendent. “Striking is well cnough 
K ¥ 





in its way, and men ought to strike against wrony, 
oppression and plunder Aw T have maid, J don't | 
blame you for striking ; but do blame you foretrike | 
ing against your friends instead of your enemies; | 
againet those who are helping you to feed and clothe | 
yourselves and your children, instead of against thon 
who wre wasting your substance, and sucking out your 


blood 


have no need to yo any farther 


Strike ayaltint the whisk y-mills 
The } 


very life's 
and you'll 
trouble lies there and not in your wages If you 


were getting double what you now reccive, and 


didn’t rtrike ayiainel the whisky mil 4, You do be nel 
better off than You 
sil Malony would only go on dreaming up their wive 


and daughters at your expense, while your children 


4 ‘ 
you are to-day. M wire and 


went prowling about in dirt and rage.” | 


A fierce imprecation was flung at the superintend 
ent by lack Andy, who, in lis paseton, denounced 
the mill-owners a4 men who, while drinking theis 
costly wines and living sumptuously at the expense 


Of downtrodden labor, begrudged the poor, ex-| 


hau-ted workman his bit of tobaces and comforting 


tuddy. Jt waa wn insult, he declared, and he wouldn't 
hlay to hear anything more, 
The result of this interview waa known, in lew 


than an hour, in every tavern and bar room in Tivoli | 
Black Audy told the story in his owa way, and ae 
largely against the superintendent and mill-ownes 
44 possible, and did all in his power to inflame the 
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worst passiong of hin fellow workmen, But there 
were two or three men on the committee who had 
felt the foree of Me 


trike had been in the wrong direction, and should 


Thorne’s declaration, that the 


have been made apainet the whisky-men instead of 
the millowners, a4 the real enemies of the working 
people; and their report of the conference differed in 
ome diportiik respects from that made hy Andy 
and those who thought and felt as he did, The truth 


Of things, as exprosted in the remarks of Me, Thorne, 





wie eo clear lo evel y one not prejudice P berotted or 


interested in the sale of liquor, that it set many to 
thinking, and then to talking, There wia not @ 
riloon or tavertie keeper in the town who did not at 
once range hinwelfon the side of Mer, Thorens ene 
mies, and have hin way againat the superintendent 
many of them cursing bin freely and openly aa a 
tyrant, an oppressor of the poor and even as a“ black 
hearted scoundrel, who wasn’t fit lo live” 

“Andy Sullivan!” The call came in the petulant 
and nol very gentle voice of a woman, 

Black Andy, who had straightened himself up from 
the gate ayainet which he had been leaning, and was 
about moving away, threw a glance toward the door 
of his wretched home, where an illfavored woman 
wie now standing, 

“Where are ye going, Andy?” 

The man hesitated fora moment between an angry 
imprecation and an answer to lin wife's queetion, and 
then growled out the sentence: “To Tom Maguire's, 
‘The council meets there to-night.” 

“Are yes going to give in?’ 

“Givein! Do you want me to curse you? Did 


you ever know Andy Sullivan to give in 7”? 


“And the children cryin’ with hunger, Andy!” 
The woman came out a few steps from the door, Bhe 
was slowly wringing her hada, 

At the same time another woman, little more than 
half-clad, and dirty, wan and wasted, made her ap- 
pearance in the door of the adjoining house 

“J way 
keyed 


fitiet vive inf 


, Andy Sullivan!’ she called, in a high 
voice, and with a halferazed manner, “ ye 


We're starvin’, we are; and the babies 


’ 


are eryin’ ’tall me heart’s most broke to hear ’em, 


Lod y’r just ruinin’ Tom with y’r drinkin’ and lazin’ 


” 


rouna 


The woman’sa voice hisacl, hy this time, broken into 


a eCreain, which could be heard from one end of the 


corporation row to the other; and ina few moments 
1 swarm of women and children, with a slouching, 


there in the crowd, came 


Hl-logking man here and ; 
yathering about Andy Sullivan 
ming that y’r 


only her man nor 


“And ti hit y 

ruinin’, nor her children nor mine that y's ntarvin’, 
’ 

and lazin’,”’ broke in 


with your etrikin’, and drinkin’, 
another wild yoice, 

Shut up, and take y’rself off home, or VU break 
every hone it your body !” eried outa thin, red haired, 
fiery, little man, catching hold of the woman as he 
spoke, and jerking her back with a force that almost 
threw her to the ground, But in an instant she had 


recovered herself; and then her hands went into his 
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hair with the quickness of a flash, and the red tufts 
were seen like stains on her bony fingers. The crowd 
moved away from the combatants, and gave them a 
clear fighting space; some laughing and hallooing, 
and some cursing. It didn’t take long for the fierce, 
tiger-like woman, with all her passions up, to soundly 
thrash her half-drunken husband, and then to lead 
him off by the ear amid the shouts and jeers of the 
women and boys, and the mortified execrations of some 
of the men, who felt humiliated at seeing one of their 
number a shrinking craven in the hands of his wife. 
“That’s what we’re gettin’ by the strike, Andy 
Sullivan!” It was from his next-door neighbor— 


Kate Bisbee—the woman who had seconded his wife’s | 
“You’ve ruined | 
him, as y’r ruinin’ my Tom; and if ye keep on much | 


demand that he should give in. 


longer, there’ll not be half a dozen men in the row 
worth the powder it ’ud take to shoot’em. That’s 
what we're gettin’ by the strike! It’s only an excuse 
for lazin’, and loafin’, and drinkin’ !” 

“You don’t know what y’r talkin’ 
replied, falling back a little from his 
“Wecan’t give in. We'll be just trod under foot as 
if we were dogs. It’s starvin’ we’ve been, with the 
old wages; and it’s 
Just see how it is wid ye all; and they livin’ like 
nabobs, with their broadcloth, their silks and their 


about!” Andy 


for life that we’re a-strugglin’. 


satins, and their feastin’s and carousals, and we pay- | 


in’ for it wid our sweat and our very life’s blood, 
and they grudgin’ us our poor crust, and turnin’ up 
their noses at us, as if we were scum and filth instead 
of men and women like themselves, and just as good 
as they are. Givein! I’m ashamed of yez!” 

“ And I’m ashamed of you, Andy Sullivan,” re- 
torted Mrs. Bisbee, “talkin’ that sort of stuff to 
starvin’ women and children, instead of goin’ to 
work, as ye might, to feed ’em. The corporation 
says, here’s a dollar a day for you, or a dollar and a 
half, or two dollars, accordin’ to the work; and you 
say, here’s nothin’ according to the loafin’, and idlin’, 
and drinkin’ !” 

“Look here, Tom Bisbee,” said Andy, fiercely, “if 
you don’t make y’r wife keep a civil tongue in her 
head, there’ll be trouble between you and me.” 

“Shut up, Kate! I won’t have any more of this,” 
was growled in a rough, authoritative voice, as a 
man’s hand was laid on Mrs. Bisbee’s arm. But the 
woman shook it off with angry impatience. 

“Go to work and feed your starvin’ children, Tom 
Bisbee; but don’t talk to me about shuttin’ up! It 
won’t go down. I never believed in your strikin’, 
and told you what ’ud come of it. And now it’s come. 
A noble set of fellers, ye all are! Loafin’ about 


while there’s plenty of work to do, and wages to be | 


had; and y’r wives and children hungry at home, 
and only saved from starvation through beggin’ or 
stealin’. 
house and the penitentiary! Grand 
fathers ye are! When Kate Bisbee shuts up, you’ll 
know it, Tom!” 

Before the close of this speech, Andy Sullivan had 
broken away from the little crowd, and was striding 


husbands and 


sullen dignity. | 


Bringin’ up your children for the poor- | 


off at a rapid pace, taking the direction of Tom 
Maguire’s tavern, at which the council governing 
the strike was to hold a meeting that evening to hear 
and act upon the report of the committee which had 
called on Superintendent Thorne. This council wag 
composed of twenty, among whom were six single 
men. The members did not belong to the more 
intelligent and sober workmen connected with the 
mills, but chiefly to a class of men to be found in al] 
communities, who never make the best of their 
chances in life, and who always have a grievance, 
and something to redress—men who gravitate toward 
idleness and unthrift; who are inclined to self-indul- 
gence, and are envious and dissatisfied under almost 





any circumstances, and who are ever ready to blame 
society, and not themselves, for the low or destitute 
condition in which they may happen to find them. 
A few bad and desperate fellows like Andy 
Sullivan had large influence in the council. 

Tom Maguire’s tavern stood by itself near the lower 
end of the town, and not far from the corporation 
Tom was a man who carried an index to his 
character in his face. No one who looked at him 
ever made a mistake as to his real quality. He had 
| once been a prize-fighter, then the owner of a cock- 
pit, and the keeper of a den in one of the vilest parts 
of New York City, into which boys were enticed to 
their ruin, and men plundered, and from which he 
wa3 finally transferred to the Tombs, and thence to 
Sing-Sing, where, under his real name of Phil Hag- 


selves. 


houses. 


gerty, he had served a term of three years at hard 
labor, the most useful, perhaps, of his whole life. Of 
| these passages in his history, nothing was known in 
Tivoli. Here he was Tom Maguire, with something 
about him, ill-favored, coarse, overbearing and evil- 
|minded as he was, that strongly attracted certain 
kinds of men and growing-up boys, and made his 
tavern a place of large resort. Its influence was 
baleful. Habits worse than drinking were formed 
there. It was an open door to hell, and many a lad 
in Tivoli went in thereat, and never afterwards was 
able to find his way back into the paths of virtue, 
| honesty and sobriety. That any community, in a 
Christian land, should permit a place of temptation, 
and corruption, and all evil and vileness like this to 


| 


remain in existence within its borders and under its 
protection for a single week, is a marvel and a dis- 
And yet there are men of the Tom Maguire 
class in almost every town and city in the land, with 
their open doors to hell; and the law throws about 
them its protecting arms, giving them the right to 


| grace! 


hurt and to destroy, and even sharing with them in 
their unrighteous gains! No wonder that the poor 
man’s children so often go hungry and ragged, with 
licensed wages-robbers like-these in every neighbor- 


hood ! 


CHAPTER III. 
| (\N his way to Tom Maguire’s tavern, Black Andy 
was joined by two or three members of the coun- 


| 
| 
| 
} 


cil, among them a man named Peter Glenn—Pete 
| Glenn, as he was familiarly called. Glenn’s influ- 
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ae 
ence in the council, and among the strikers, was as 
strong, if not stronger, than that of Andy Sullivan. 
He had the clearer head of the two, and was less be- 
gotted and brutish. His wife was an industrious, 
hard-working woman, who always kept her house in 
order. Her children were as well cared for as was 
possible under the unfavorable circumstances by 
which she was surronnded. If Pete had kept away 
from the tavern, and spent all of his earnings on his 
family instead of at least one-fifth on himself for 
drink, or in treating his cronies, his home would 
have been a very different place from what it was, 
and his wife and children would have been better fed | 
and better clothed, and far happier, than they were. | 
He did not live in Corporation Row. Away from | 
that wretched quarter he had long ago removed his | 
family. | 

| 





As Glenn pushed his chair back from the supper- | 
table that evening—the meal had consisted of bread 
and boiled potatoes — his wife made the same move- | 
ment, resting, as she did so, her eyes upon his face. | 
The man’s brows were heavily drawn down, and his | 
mouth shut closely; and there were evidences of | 
some new cause of disturbance in his mind. He did | 
not look at her; but as he rose she rose, and when he | 
moved toward the door she followed close after him. | 

“Pete,” she said, when on the outside. | 

Glenu paused, showing some impatience and an- | 
noyance. | 

“Not now, Margy. I can’t talk now. 
come home.” 
kindly. 

“You’re going to the council ?” 

“Yes. We meet to-night.” 

“Are you for holding out any longer?” 
spoke in a low, calm voice, in which was an under- 


¢ 


Wait till I | them at the whisky-mills. 
He was making an effort to speak | off than we are, we must do as Mr. Thorne says— 





“T wish the council didn’t meet at Tom Maguire’s,” 
said the woman, too well satisfied with the admission 


just made by her husband to press the point upon 


him. “It’s the worst place in Tivoli; and there’s 
too much whisky there for any clear head-work. 
And its clear head-work that’s wanted now, Pete.” 

“You've said the true word about that, Margy; 
but it can’t be helped. Black Andy and Tom are 
like cronies, and Andy’s president of the council, you 
know. It’s kind of head-quarters. There’d be a row 
if any one hinted at meeting somewhere else; and 
particularly after what the superintendent said to- 
day about striking against the whisky-mills. Tom’s 
wild over it, and curses and swears till he’s almost 
black in the face. I wouldn’t give much for Thorne 
if Maguire had his will of him.” 

“T wonder that you can have anything to do with 
such And Pete saw his wife shiver in the 
damp, chilly air. 

“Maybe I won’t for long,” he replied, and then 
started away, Margy going back slowly into the house. 

On his way to the place of meeting, Pete fell in 
with Black Andy and one or two other members of 
the council. Andy was denouncing Mr. Thorne, and 
making use of very threatening language. 

“T’m afraid the superintendent is more than half 
right,” said Glenn, breaking in at the first oppor- 
tunity, “and that our strike is in the wrong direc- 
We get wages at the cotton-mills, and spend 
If we would be any better 


men.” 


tion. 


strike against the whisky-mills. I’m getting the 
thing into my head, and it’s growing clearer every 


| minute.” 
She | 


From Black Andy’s lips came a torrent of angry 
and insulting words: but Pete held himself under 


. . | . 
tone of sadness that her husband did not fail to per- | control, for Andy wv a powerful fellow, with whom 


ceive She had been growing paler and thinner, for 
the food was scant and poor ; and that those she loved 
might not go hungry, she had taken day by day the 
smaller portion to herself. 

“If it weren’t for you and the children, Margy, I’d 
hold out till doomsday. Id Jet the flesh rot from 
my arms before I’d work for starvation-wages. As 
well die in one way as another.” 

“We were not starving, Pete.” Still the voice was 
low and calm; but there was a power in it that was 
affecting Glenn strangely. 

“Others were if we were not,” he replied. 

“Was it the fault of the wages, or their own fault?” 

Glenn was silent. 

“T heard about what Mr. Thorne said to-day.” 

“What did you hear?’ The man turned quickly 
upon his wife, a change in the expression of his face. 

“He said that he didn’t blame you for striking; 
but that you had made a mistake. The strike should 
have been against the whisky-mills instead of the 
cotton-mills.” 

The woman looked at her husband until his eyes 
fell under her steady gaze 

“And I don’t know but he’s half right, Margy. 
It’s been bothering my head ever since.” 


| he did not care to get into a quarre 


he could help 
it, although he was by no means afraid of him. 

“We'll have it all over at the council,” he re- 
marked. 

“Yd better keep y’r mouth shut at the council, if 
ye’ve nothin’ better till say than that,” answered 
Sullivan. 

“The council meets to hear Mr. Thorne’s answer,” 
replied Glenn, “and that, it seems to me, is the part 
of it that should be taken into very serious considera- 
tion.” 

“lll give the answer,” growled Andy. 
chairman’s business.” 

Nothing more was said, and the men walked along 
in moody silence until they reached Maguire’s tavern, 
in and around which was a crowd of men and half- 
grown boys, gathered in little knots, discussing the 


“Tt’s the 





| situation, or standing at the bar with glasses in their 

|hands. ‘Two bar-keepers were busy mixing liquors, 

| drawing ale and beer, or setting down decanters for 
those who took their whisky “straight.” 

“Black Andy” got three cheers as he passed 
through the crowd, for he was their ideal hero— 
rough-handed, bold, fearless and desperate. He and 
his three or four companions found the other mem- 
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upper room, and gathered about a table whereon were | down, Andy! Sit down!” 

more signs of a carousal, in the bottles and glasses} Amid the confusion that followed, cries like these 
were heard from all sides of the table. Glenn had 
risen to his feet, and stood cool and. collected, ready 
for any assault that might be made upon him, But 
none was made. 


with which it was plentifully supplied, than of a| 
grave business meeting, on the conclusions of which | 
the very bread of hundreds of half-starved people in 
the town depended. 

Andy Sullivan’s initial act on taking the chair was When order was restored, and Andy was ready to 
to pour out for himself a stiff glass of whisky, and | go on with his report, it was plainly to be seen that 
then push the bottle down the table. With the ex- | there was quite a large number in the council who 
ception of three or four, each member of the council | were not in sympathy with their president, and not 
followed the example of the chairman. Among these | at all pleased with his way of reporting the interview 
exceptions was Peter Glenn, who was unusually grave | which had been held on that day with Superintend- 
and thoughtful. As the special business of the meet- | ent Thorne. 


bers of the council of twenty already assembled in an want to know just what Mr. Thorne said.” “git 
| 
| 


ing was to hear and act upon the report of the com-| ‘“ Was there a secretary?” asked one. “Did you 
mittee appointed to wait on Superintendent Thorne, | get his answer in black and white?” 
their report came first in the order of business. “If y’r not goin’ to hear the committee’s report, 


Andy, as the chairman of the committee, made the | ye’d better adjourn the council,” said Andy, in a 
report, which was something in this wise: “It’s jist | dogged, indifferent way. His bullying manner was 
as I said it would be. The corporation won’t give an | gone; for it had become all at once plain to him that 
inch. What do they care for starvin’ women and | there were a number present who meant business, 


children ?” and would not stand any nonsense. He knew that 
There ran around the table a volley of curses and | Pete Glenn’s influence with the strikers was almost 
all manner of imprecations. as great as his own, and that any measure which he 
“For the humble petition ye sent, I bring yez back | might set himself to carry would be strongly sup- 
only sneers and insult.” ported. Glenn’s advantage over him lay in his cool- 


Another volley of curses, mingled with threats. | ness, and his influence with the more thoughtful and 
Andy drank off a second half tumbler of whisky, an | intelligent among the strikers. In an appeal to 
act in which quite a number of the council followed | prejudice, passion and brute force, Andy was all- 
suit. powerful; but his sway over the minds of men waned 

“Tell the council just what the superintendent said, | in the degree that reason and common sense asserted 
Mr. Chairman,” spoke up Peter Glenn, as soon as the | their right to be heard. 


angry demonstration had a little subsided. “It’s what we’ve come for. Let us have the report. 
Andy threw a fierce glance at the speaker, while | What did Mr. Thorne say ?” 
his brows fell over with a heavy, threatening scowl. “He said,” replied Andy, in a sneering, defiant 
“‘Kape y’r suggestions till their asked for! Whin | voice, “that if yez didn’t go to work in three weeks, 
Andy Sullivan doesn’t know the duties of a chair- | he’d set the mills agoin’ wid other men in y’r place! ” 
man, he’ll call on the gintleman for information.” | Something like a howl of rage, mingled with oaths 
The last part of the sentence uttered with a sneer. and threats, filled the air. 
“All right,” said Peter, who was keeping himself} “That’s what he said!” cried Andy, as soon as this 


perfectly cool. “Let us have the superintendent’s | outburst of passion had a little subsided. ‘The 
very words. That's what the council is here for to- | black-hearted villian! What does he care for our 
night.” starvin’ children! What are we but dogs and 





There was a nervous movement of Sullivan’s hand, | dirt!” 
as if he were about to grasp the tumbler which stood | “IvI] be a sorry day for him as takes my place in 
the mills!’ “Or mine!’ “Or mine!” ran in threat- 
ening tones around the table. 

And he said some other things which it will do 
none of you any harm to hear, and by your leave, 
Mr. President, 1 will repeat them.” It was Peter 
Glenn who spoke. He had risen to his feet, 


before him on the table. 

“Yes; give us his very words,’ 
three of the members. 

“Let us know just what the blackguard said,’ 
chimed in another. 

“He said, in his heart, that ye might all go to 
hell; though he didn’t dare say it wid his lips,’ an- 
swered Sullivan, his teeth glittering through his dark 
moustache. 

“ But iv’s what he said with his lips that the coun- | 
cil wants to hear about,” spoke up Peter Glenn; “not | brave face and keenly-observant eyes, until a measure 
what he said in his heart.” of order was restored, 

“If ye mane that as an insult, Pete Glenn,” cried| “ Mr. President!” 

Andy, starting to his feet, and lifting his glass witha} “1 tell yez to sit down, Pete Glenn!” 
threatening air, “ye’d better take it back on the} “1 appeal from the chair.” 
instant |” At this, Andy became almost furious. 
“Order! Order!” “Pete Glenn is right. We] “Question!” ‘Question!’ “Turn him out!” 


? cried out two or 


“Ye have me lave to sit down, sir! I won’t be 
insulted by yez, Pete o Gle nn!” 
“Order! Order!” ‘‘‘Tura Pete Glenn out!” 


Glenn did not take bis seat; but stood with a calm, 
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“Knock him down!” and a dozen other cries, filled 
the room. 

In due time this disorder wore itself down ; and as 
Glenn still remained on his feet, calm and collected 
amid all the excitement, a desire to hear his report of 
the interview became more general, and his appeal 
from the chair was largely sustained. In his heart, 
nearly every man in this rough, passion swayed crowd 
had far more respect for and confidence in Glenn than 
they had in Andy Sullivan. 

Amid many interruptions and bursts of fierce anger, 
Glenn managed to get in a pretty fair report of what 
Mr. Thorne had said about their striking against the 
“whisky-mills” instead of the cotton-mills, so choos- 
ing his language, and so governing every tone and 
expression, as to make most of his listeners feel that 
Mr. Thorne was more than half right in his novel 
and bold assertion—novel and bold at least to them. 

“D’ye hear that, Tom Maguire?” 

Tom had heard about the superintendent’s allega- 
tion against his craft, and was enough interested in 
that part of the committee’s report to the council to 
make it his business to be within ear-shot of all that 
might be said and voted during the evening. And 
so, in company with two or three bar-room loungers, 
who were depraved and wicked enough to hold the 
relation of “birds of a feather” to this human vul- 
ture, he had taken his station near the door of the 
council chamber. Losing all thought of concealment 
in his surprise and indignation, which was not un- 
mingled with a feeling that danger to his craft was in 
the air, he had moved forward from his retired posi- 
tion, and stood, stern and frowning, in the door. 
As Andy saw him, he recognized a friend and ally; 
and forgetting for an instant his official dignity, and 
the outrage of this intrusion, greeted him with the 
sentence we have just recorded. 

We cannot write down the horrible blasphemy of 
Maguire’s response. He strode into the room with 
his fists clenched, and shaking them in the face of 
Peter Glenn, swore that if he heard any more talk of 
that kind in his house he’d beat him to a jelly. 

Every man was on his feet in an instant. Passion 
was up; and as passion was heated by whisky, pas- 
sion was blind, reckless and cruel. Every man obeyed 
the impulse that was upon him. The scene from 
Pandemonium that was enacted we do not care to 
describe. Among those who were roughly handled 
was Glenn, against whom Maguire and Andy Sulli- 
van were particularly incensed for his evident lean- 
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NE said that nature sketches all her work 
With pencil of the ice; 
We’ve seen her fern-leaves, and her ivy-leaves, 

And loved each frost device. 
The green veil rent from off the summer leaves 
Shows “net-work” white as snow, 
And traced as faintly as the frosted leaves 
Our northern windows show. 


It may be nature hides away her work, 
Her “ etchings” of the frost, 
When we, who saw her tracings disappear, 
Had thought they all were lost. 
This “ phantom leaf” was sketched upon a fence; 
And this, with net-work fair, 
As if of lace, was patterned on a log, 
For almost anywhere 


Does nature draw her patterns quaint or fine; 
We see them faintly etched 

On log and rail fence, or on gnarléd stump, 
The rarest pictures sketched. 

It matters not to us if it be true 
That etchings of the frost 

Are reproduced in fern and ivy leaf, 
Or if they all be lost. 


But darkly through the hint we’re guessing now 
If it indeed be true 

The patterns that we breathed on “ windows fair” 
To thread-like fibre grew— 

If underneath the green the lives took on, 
Our spirit sight could see 

The patterns that we drew—the very lines— 
In startling mimicry. 


The hoar-frost sketches with a silent hand, 
Limning a veinéd leaf— 

The phantom frame-work of the summer flowers— 
But we have cause for grief. 

We limners on the “ windows of the soul,” 
We draw a leaf or stem, 

We work as fancy leads us, and the years 
Too truly pattern them. 


| These half-drawn sketches that we limn each day 
As doth the “ aimless” frost, 
And then forget, or think the half-formed leaf, 





ing toward Superintendent Thorne’s view of the case, 
and they availed themselves of the opportunities 
offered by a free fight, to punish him accordingly. 
He was not quite beaten to a jelly. 
arm, a badly-bruised face and sundry contusions on 
various parts of his body, attested the extremely 
rough handling to which he had been subjected. 
(To be continued.) 


Sut a broken 


THE loss of wealth may be regained, of health re- 
covered, but the loss of precious time can never be 
recalled. 

VOL, XLVI.—33, 


Or rude, quaint etching lost ; 
But on a day we see our work again— 

We see it unaware— 
And yet to claim our special handiwork 
ADELAIDE Stout. 


We do not always care. 

THERE is nothing men are more deficient in than 
knowing their own characters. I know not how this 
We spend a 
great deal of time in learning useless things, but take 
no pains in the study of ourselves, and in opening 
the folds and doubles of the heart. 


science comes to be so much neglected. 
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FROM MY BASKET. 


HIS letter came long ago. It was on a winter 
night, I remember; the eastern mail was late, 
and father had gone to bed, and Cousin Mary 
the 

idery, or something; 


Lee was here teaching girls some new stitch in 


lace-making, or emD! and just 
before bed-time Sam Lenox, our neighbor in the 
cottage in “ Mack’s Woods,” hailed at the gate, and 
Lily ran out and got 

And I 
woman’s letter 


> mail- matter. 


have said, time after time, that the Iowa 
must be answered; and here it lies in 
has lain all these months. 


the waiting-basket 
Well 
ment 
bit of her experience with 
then that reminded Ida of a story Jenny Rush told 


her once; and so the 


’ pleasant evening’s entertain- 


it brought 


| 


us, I reme 


mber, for Cousin Mary told us a 


lo 


her mother-in-law; and 


letter that came on that bleak 
winter night brought a good deal of interest with it. 
In this wise the letter runs: 
PipsEY—Flesh and blood cannot 

nger. Tell me what todo. I 
have a good home, and a kind husband, and two dear 
little girls, and, alas! I have a mother-in-law! I try 
to bear with her ways and domineering, and all that, 
exhausted. She wants 
I am completely set aside in 
my own family; my busband and my children are 
influenced by her, and she tells things to the neigh- 
bors that are not true. Do you believe the old say- 
ing, that a mother-ir 


“DEAR FRIENI 
stand this trial mucl 


but my patience is about 


everything her way 


-law and daughter-in-law are 
natural enemies? If so, there is not much use in me 
trying to overturi old Jaw of nature. Mother 
has good health, and will outlive me, no doubt; so 
that I cannot look forward to her early release. Only 


the 


this very morning, when I made new curtains and 
put up in the parlor—expecting company to-morrow 
from the city—she utterly forbade that they should 
fall to the carpet; sh 
just to touch the window-sill. And yesterday, when 
we had dumplings for dinner, she insisted on making 
a mixture called ‘dip, or ‘drip,’ to pour over them. 
lf long ago, Pipsey, that it was 


e said they ought to be made 


Now you said your 
unwholesome to eat sweetened cream on such things, 
that it was apt to n the mass ferment in one’s 
stomach. And when I told her what you said, she 
sniffed up her chunky nose, and replied that some 
folks knew something as well as that old Potts critter, 
in’ to be led by the ear with 


ae 


ake 


and that she wa’n’t go 
what that old guy writ. Oh, I did feel awful, Pipsey, 
for I love you dearly, and you have helped me more 
than all the rest of the women in the world! Well, 
don’t you think she fixed up her stuff, and my hus- 
: hildren ate it with her. Really, I 
ild make them sick, the sloppy 


band and both 


it wor 


kind of hoped 

stuff. I ate mine your way, with butter and 
sugar, and it was respectable, and cleanly, and 
safe. 


“What would you do if you were in my place? 
Would you put up with such bossy treatment, and be 
snubbed and growled at, and would you obey orders 
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| 


|} and make 


| your rebellious self mind such a cross old 


mother-in-law ? 

“And only last week she went over to Parker's, 
our neighbors, and told Mrs. Parker that she came 
purposely to eat dinner with them; that she was so 
tired of my cooking, she thought she’d starve to 
death; everything tasted alike, had a kind of ‘no 
taste at all.” Mrs. Parker knows how queer mother 
is, and she asked her what she'd like best for dinner, 
and mother said onions; that she'd not tasted any for 
months; that Julia wouldn’t have ’em round at all, 
Now that was not true. I will not have them stand- 
ing over from one meal to another, but we have them 
cooked frequently. 

“Mother likes to talk about me when she can get a 
few women together—likes to dwell on the good times 
she and Joseph had before he was married, and likes 
to tell how long she can make her dresses and shoes 
last, while mine do not last half so long. 

“She will persist in wearing caps, too—those odious 
white frilled ones that come over on the forehead and 
tie down closely under the chin. Now if she wore 
black lace caps, with a bit of lavender ribbon about 
them—those pretty ones that are so becoming—I 
would not object; but I do hate those old ghostly 
white ones that make an elderly woman look like a 
healthy corpse. 

“T like to wash on Monday, and she thinks the 
middle of the week is best. I like brown bread, and 
want the children to eat it, and to eat oatmeal, too, 
but mother tells them it is nasty, and black, and not 
good, and she makes the younger one believe her. 
She is a thorn in my side, a pebble in my shoe, all 
the time. When I am very well, I can endure her 
ways; but when J am about half sick, really, dear 
Pipsey, I could see the poor old body die the death of 
‘the wheel,’ almost. 

“Now don’t you see how miserable my life is— 
how my days are darkened, and my nights haunted, 
and every pleasure embittered that would else be 
You who have a cure for every pain, a ba'm 
for every wound and a soothing word for every sor- 
I will mind you, 


sweet ? 


row, do please tell me what to do. 
dear, even if you tell me to swing by the head in the 
barn, or close my eyes and walk into the cistern, or 
run away off with my babies. That last would kill 
mother, I think, for she idolizes the children. She 
takes more care of them nights than I do myself; for 
if one of them moans, mother’s ear, al ways open, hears 
first, and it is taken to her bed, and sheltered in her 
arms and on her bosom with a crooning, comforting 
lullaby, that always brings relief and quiet. 

“One thing that troubles me a great deal is, that I 
real ill-natured, gloomy 


am afraid I shall become | 
growler; and if I, the mother, have not a contented, 
well-balanced mind, what heritage will my children 
? They surely will become like me, for, 
‘like begets like.’ How can my influence be purify- 
ing and elevating, and how can mine be noble 
thoughts? Sometimes, in view of this, I ery aloud, 
‘Luckless woman that I am.’ 

“My sister has a mother-in law, and she is almost 


possess 
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a dear old angel. Annie says she is just like an own 
mother, and when she is sick she hovers over her and 
notes every breath, and when she thinks Annie is 
asleep she often kisses her softly. If mother would 
offer to kiss me, I’d think the millenium was dawn- 
ing, indeed I would. 

“Now don’t scold, Pipsey; I’ve opened my heart 
entirely ; I’ve told you all freely, and I feel better for 
it already. Tell me just what you'd do if you were 
in my place; tell me truly, my dear friend. 


“Yours lovingly, 


Well, I would do 
I would set my 


“What would I do?” you ask. 
just the very things that you do not. 


mark high, and I would endeavor to keep my eye on | 
it, no matter what was the provocation. In the first | 


place, I would meet that mother of Joseph’s on a 
level, so far as might be, somehow this way. When 
all is well with her, and her mind calm and peace- 
ful—say when you are both sitting darning, or patch- 
ing, or paring apples—then I would say: “Now, 
mamma, let us have a special little conference meet- 
ing to ourselves; let us understand each other, and 
make a contract to-day. We have been brought up 
so differently, and our tastes are so unlike, that in the 
very nature of things we will be very apt to differ. 
Your habits and customs are not mine; your likes 
and dislikes are the very opposite of mine; we are 
both quick-tempered, hasty, both sorry for the rashly- 
spoken word, and, like other people, we prefer our 





own way, and are quick to resent anything that | 


savors of compulsion. But we are women alike, with 
the same peculiar organism, the same aches, and 
pains, and moods, now shadowed and gloomy, now 


cheerful and sunny. We inherit the same traits, as 


_do all women, alike, save that our years place us | 
farther apart, and our natures developed under cir- | 


cumstances not similar. A bitter experience taught 


you hard lessons that I never learned. I had the | 


advantage of a loving mother’s gentle teaching, while 
you had not; my girlhood was like a long summer 
day, while yours was bleak winter; I was petted and 
sheltered, and you were driven and destitute. As the 
mother of my husband, I love you, and ask your love 
in return. You are my mother. I long to be as 
your daughter beloved, and I want to make your 
latter days your best and your happiest. Let us take 
delight in each other’s comfort and company, and let 
us strive to be patient with each other’s faults, and 
failures, and short-comings—blind to them as far as 
in us lies. I will overlook your faults; and won’t 
you, for the sake of the years that may hold us 
together members of the same family, overlook 
mine? It is common in every neighborhood for 


some meddlesome busybody to interfere and make | 


mischief in households that would else be at sweet 
peace. Let us make the bond between us a charmed 
one that cannot be broken.” 


This is the way I would talk, and I would end by | 


kissing the mother of my husband—not in shilly- 
shally sentimental mood, but in dead earnest, like 
they used to kiss in the days of the patriarchs, 
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| . . 
| when a kiss meant a great deal more than it means 


now. 

| Alas for the poor, dear old mothers-in-law, who 
| are a burden, and a by-word, and a go-by in so many 
|new households! It is so hard for an old lady who 
| was brought up in privation, and to endure hard- 
ships, and to work, and save, and economize—accus- 
tomed to plain, homely, hearty customs of hospitality 
and cordially-expressed good-will, to submit grace- 
fully to the changes of the years, and to bow her 
honest neck to the yoke of the present time. There 
is an extravagance in these days that is galling, 
exasperating and certainly provocative of ill-will 
and a good many sullen growls from the dear old 
people, who in their youth, some of them tell us, 
positively suffered for the little necessary of salt to 
put in their food—their three meals a-day of mush 
and milk. 

We think our correspondent at fault. She should 
make a wide margin, allowing for the difference be- 
tween an old lady of the past and a young wife of the 
| present. If Joseph’s mother wanted a voice in house- 
hold matters, she should have it by all means; but 
where it came in direct opposition to the views of the 
young wife—say, for instance, about the parlor cur- 
tains, the wife wanting them “like they all have 
them ”—we think mamma had better give way, and 
never mind the trifling thing. When she comes to 
lie down to die, it will not be remembered then 
whether the curtains were “little bobtails” or 
| whether they Jay in beautiful, foamy heaps on the 
pretty, clean carpet. Likewise regarding her old- 
fashioned caps that Joseph’s wife so dislikes. Mrs. 
Joseph, in the hour and article of death, won’t care a 
pin whether they were black or white; whether they 
tied before or behind; borders or no borders; the 
| trifling thing of to-day’s difference will have faded 
like the dew of the morning. 

It is easy to meet half-way, if we want to, in cir- 
cumstances like these. It is the ugly spirit of self- 
will that stands, like a stubborn mule, squarely in the 
path—the desire not to be beaten out, to rule and not 
to be ruled. There is where the mischief lies. It is 
the pride that rears up its hideous head, and thinks, 
I succumb? Never!” 

It is not the spirit of the meek and blessed Master 
that outspeaks in such conduct. He was lowly. He 
suffered, and spake no word of rebuke. He was kind, 

| and He stood before His noisy accusers as one dumb. 

How ready we all are to take our own part, to fight 
for our “rights,” to see that justice to the utmost is 

/meted out to our mighty selves. To no atom of 
wrong, or misconception, or misrepresentation, will 
we submit. How much more lovable would we all 
be did we cherish less pride, and arrogance, and self- 
| conceit! How mean we must appear in the sight of 
| One who knoweth all things! How despicable our 
| poor human natures! 

We smile often when we think of the grand old 
sermon that a poor Christian woman once preached 
us in our girlhood. It does us good yet, after all 
these years, when “the little hurts of every day” 
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strike us rudely, and jostle us somewhat unceremoni- | others meets with surprise and indignation. It hurts 
ously. We said of a notorious tattler—she seemed | them, the mere insinuation of it. 
so then, but we cannot thus regard her now, poor! We would not advise the wife of Joseph to swing 
thing—to the good woman who preached so effectu- | by the head in the attic, nor walk into the cistern— 
ally her homely sermon: “ How can you get along so | instead, let her swing among the grape-vines in the 
well with old Aunt Ally? You know her tattle is| wood, and walk among the groves and beside the 
unbearable.” brooks with her little children, teaching them those 
The answer was: “O sis, I jus’ spresses it this way, | sweet lessons that she can teach best, now while they 
lets it go in at one ear an’ out at t’other.” | are young and impressible, and loving everything 
And that woman walks on, head up, countenance | that is fresh, and pure, and beautiful. And instead 
smiling and placid, a good word ready for every- | of brooding over troubles that she makes herself out 
body, and good deeds going out of her sound, sweet | of her own distorted imagination, eyeing askance 
life daily, and never a thorn is there in her path-/| every motion made by the tardy feet and poor, old, 
way, because her whole life is builded on just such | shriveled, veiny hands of her mother, let her look 
good common sense as was this axiom she expressed | within, and see the weakness and wickedness of her 
in such quaint and homely language. Ah, the true | human heart, and then look up, and ask God to help 
heroes are found in the commonest walks of life,| her to be a woman, not a weak, whining, driveling, 
whose living they so often glorify! snarling baby, but a noble, and true, and excellent 
We have heard that a mother’s life is so bound up| woman. Let her see what she can, with God’s help, 
in the lives of her children that she lives through | make out of herself, taking the raw material of which 
them. In this case it seems to us that the wife of | she has abundance. 
Joseph ought to love the mother of Joseph supremely | When little boys come and sit down on the edge of 
because the poor old lady so tenderly cares for their | the porch and rest from playing “horse,” or ramb- 
children. We would love her dearly for that. She | ling in the fieldsand orchards, father often says, “can’t 
must be womanly and lovable, else the little ones! you give those little fellows a piece—bit of pie, or 
would not be so dear to her that she would rise in the | cake, or cooky, you know they are the stuff that men 
night and take them fondly to her bosom. |are made out of.” So we say to Joseph’s wife, and 
Afraid she will “become an ill-natured, gloomy | other poor, disconsolate, troubled wives who have 
growler;” which she will, undoubtedly, if she in- | trials that stick to them closer than their shadows, be 
dulges every whim that takes hold of her. We} women, dears; you are the stuff that angels are made 
should all endeavor to banish every thought that out of. We think that the material too, after the test 
brings gloom or despondency. We are too apt to| of the fire and the crucible ought to make blessed 
dwell upon and magnify little annoyances, until we | angels. And if your troubles are the kind that sting, 
make of them great sorrows that fold us in like huge} and hurt, and annoy, look about you and see what 
serpents that wind about and crush their victims. kind of trials other women have. Compare your 


Oh, half of us make our own trials and troubles, I am | own with others. Do you like the children of an- 
| other mother better than your own? Do you envy 





ee ee 


sure! 
Sometimes mothers-in-law cannot quite let the | another her home, her Joseph, her disposition, her 


sceptre pass out of their hands into those of the new | lot in life? 
daughter-in-law, of course, not readily and easily, and| When you come to stand beside the dying bed and 
due allowance should be made for this. In peeping | the coffin of your husband’s mother, the sweetest joy 
into other people’s windows, as we do sometimes in a | of your life, the recompense for all you patiently en- 
kindly way, we see this frequently. | dure will be the thought, “I made her years full of 
“Put yourself in her place,” if practiced, would | comfort and happiness.” How glad you will be for 
save many a heartache, and many a pillow from the | that sweet assurance. But if you persist in dwelling 
flood of tears that the night-time rains upon it. | upon these magnified evils, and hold them up before 
“‘ Mother is hard to please,” is a common expression. | youreyes all the time, and gloat over them, and imagine 
Put yourself in poor, lonely old mother’s place, and | how delightful your lot would have been otherwise, 
you would not be half so amiable. Perhaps she is | if you could only have had things so and so, then, we 
widowed, and when the clay fell on the coffin of one | pity you when you look upon that dead face. It will 
who had walked beside her all through her young 
womanhood and her mature motherhood, the old, 
pleasant routine of her years was broken up, and her 
hands and heart could not take up the severed threads 
ever again. Something had gone out of her life, and | keener regrets and more poignant grief than any 
she could never be herself in the time remaining.| words of blame, or censure, or even reviling. It is 
The changes that come with advanced life are not | a great thing to do right; to live up to the meaning 
generally recognized and allowed for as they should | of the words, duty, uprightness, integrity—to walk in 
be. There are years of mental impairment that pre- | the actual path of rectitude and propriety. 
cede obvious dotage. Old people are never willing} May God who heareth every cry, lead the troubled 
to admit the on-come of old age; it comes so gradu-| ones who walk apart, saddened in heart and life—the 
ally that they do not detect it, and « hint of it from | daughters-in-law and the mothers-in-law—and may 


seem to reproach you, and you will hope for the rocks 
and the mountains to fall upon you and bury you 
‘from these sad remembrances forever. We often 
think that the reproach of a dead face must bring 
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His grace enter into and fill their souls and their 
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ts . : : 
| with tears of weeping, and may they walk in the 


daily lives until they see their faults and shortcom- | light of His countenance henceforth and forever. 


ings. May they lay down these self-imposed crosses | 


that they carry with heaviness of heart and blinded 


Pipsey Ports. 


Ghe Home Circle. 


FROM MY CORNER. 
No. 31. 








ing shadows creep across the grass under the 


Qi ‘ING by Floy’s window, while the lengthen- 


trees, I take up my pencil to jot down a few of | 


the things I see and hear in this cool retreat. A 
grove in front of the yard, with smooth grass be- 
neath, and here and there a mossy stump, looks an 
inviting place for a picnic. 


Across the road, on a broad green sward, a few | 


cattle are grazing, and just at the edge of the woods, 
some movers have pitched a tent, and built a fire to 
cook their evening meal. 
the night. 

It looks quite picturesque—the two women bend- 


ing over the fire, and three or four children playing 


around, while the men are caring for the horses and 
wagons. I suppose, however, that “distance lends 
enchantment to the view.” 
tic or picturesque to those two poor women in this 
toilsome part of their hard, laborious lives. 

I bring my eyes back to the things whose charm 
will not fade with close inspection. Floy’s sitting- 
room looks beautiful, with pictures, brackets and 
little ornaments of fancy work—which latter are the 
production of her own skillful fingers—on every 
side, On the mantel, two fragile-looking vases, 
painted with delicate traceries of modest-colored 
flowers and vines, are filled with bright bouquets— 
scarlet geraniums, tea-rose buds, and a few green 
leaves. Over a door opposite the lounge on which I 
lie hangs a panel picture, representing a large cluster 
of water-lilies, so cool and pure-looking—the buds and 
half-blown ones mingling with the full opened flowers 
and green leaves. Whenever I look toward them, 
4 am reminded of a friend far away, who loves water- 
lilies, and whose thoughts are so pure and sweet, I 
think she must be something like them. 

In one corner of the room, hangs a corner bracket, 
of beautifully executed heme-work—leaves and birds 
carved in among each other, all done with one of 
those little bracket-saws. Upon it stands an exqui- 
site little statuette. Then there is a motto worked in 
tastefully-shaded silks, and some pretty little wall- 
pockets, card-receivers and match-holders, in per- 
forated card-board ornamented with embossed pic- 
tures. But what draws my gaze oftenest, and holds 


it with completest sense of pleasure, is a pair of| 


large chromos—oil paintings in effect—which have 
been added since I was here last to the collection of 
pictures on the walls. One is a castle onthe Rhine ; 
ruined walls crumbling slowly away, are lighted up 
with a mellow, golden sunlight, and billowy clouds, 
touched with the same rich tint, hang over the blue 
winding river, where a small steamer is plying its 
way. The other is a home-like landscape of woods 
and water, with cool dark shadows resting over it 
A little skiff with two or three figures in it, is near- 
ing the shore, close by which a rustic log cabin stands, 
Which looks as if it niight be the abode of some 


They will camp there for | 


There is nothing roman- | 


| wood-cutter or fisherman. The thick woods beyond 

suggest such pleasant thoughts of cool, green shade 
| in their quiet depths, during a hot summer afternoon, 
| I think 1 have seen almost that same little cabin, 
| long ago, and wandered in those old woods, swinging 
| in the hanging vines that drooped from tall elm trees 
and eating wild summer grapes that clustered thickly 
| on the generous branches. 


My visit with Floy is over. A pleasant week 

which held some happy hours, and talk long to be 
remembered. Driving down the long hill just at 
sunset, with a friend chatting pleasantly at my side, 
| I looked once more over the charming landscape— 
|the town with its white houses gleaming through 
| dark green trees, looking so beautiful at a distance, 
and beyond, the river moving quietly on, without a 
ripple on its surface, the forests of cottonwood on its 
further side, the far away mountain tops, dim and 
gray, and the sunset clouds floating lazily over all. 
| It seemed to me I never had seen it look quite so 
lovely, and I would gladly have had the drive fiv 
miles long, if my strength could have borne me 
| through such a lengthy descent. 
| Arriving at home I found an invitation awaiting 
me to spend the night with a friend in town, so I 
went on immediately to her house. Here I met with 
another pleasure I have long been coveting, and 
which makes another event of some importance in 
my life. The “Murphy movement” reached us last 
spring, and the badge of blue ribbon was soon worn 
by hundreds in our town. They organized a society, 
and all through the summer have kept up weekly 
meetings, where music, reading and entertaining 
lectures, have been given to an interested audience. 
I have listened to the accounts of their proceedings 
with the greatest interest, for to me this temperance 
cause is one of the noblest we can work for, and every 
succeeding year shows so plainly how much such 
work is needed—earnest, steadfast, untiring. 

Ever since their organization here, I have longed 
to be able to do something to help them, or even to 
attend some of the meetings, but I could not get out 
from home at night and back again, even if able to 
sit up during the exercises. But this friend whom I 
went to see lives next door to a church where the 
meetings are held, and this was the night for one of 

them. She persuaded me that I could attend very 
easily, if I could sit up long enough, so I determined 
| to venture, and in an easy rocking-chair placed for 
| me in a pleasant position, half way down the aisle, I 
|spent a most delightful evening. It was the first 
/ time for eleven years that I had been out at night at 
a public gathering, and my feelings were strange in- 
| deed, as I took my seat in the brightly-lighted room, 
|} with such a crowd of strange and familiar faces 
}around, A group of surprized and congratulating 
friends gathered about me during the intermission 
given for conversation, expressing so much pleasure’ 
at seeing me out on such an occasion, that it added to 
mine, 

The music was so beautiful and the lecture—on 
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Astronomy—so interesting, and coming out after all 
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l 
| I wish your book could find its way into the homes 


was over, into the moonlight, which sent a flood of | of every working woman in our land, for you are 


silver glory over everything, the returning walk, even 
though so short, was charming. How little I had 
dreamed, during all the past years, that I would ever 
be able again to go amid such scenes. Oh! such 


glimpses of life that mingles with the life of others | 


are pleasant indeed to one shut out from it so long, 
yet whose heart still beats in sympathy with so much 
that goes on in the busy world. 

I did not sleep much that night. 
my mind quiet enough, after all I had seen, heard and 
felt; but I suffered no fatigue from what I had 
done, and after enjoying the next day with those I 
was visiting, returned home at evening, taking an- 
other short drive. This morning it is something 
agreeable to think over, as I lie on the bed by the 
open door of our room, over which a luxuriant morn- 
ing-glory vine is festooned, whose leaves make a 
green archway to passthrough, looking lovely and cool. 

A perfect net-work of them stretches across the east 
window, and every morning the rich blue cups look 
in at me when I wake with a bright greeting for the 
day, and a whisper of what the birds and bees are 
doing without. The fall rains will soon bring them 
all to their fullest, richest bloom, crimson and white, 
pink and blue, until they will be a glory to the morn- 
ing indeed. LICHEN. 


LETTER FROM “A CONSTANT READER.” 
DITOR HOME MAGAZINE.—There is an 

earnestness in some words which will at least 

convince the reader that the writer feels her own 
words fully. I hope I may find the way in this 
letter to express my deep gratitude and admiration 
for your labors in behalf of those women who are 
reaching up toa higher standard of life, both physic- 
ally and morally. 

Until a short time since, I was classed among those 
women who are bread-winners. With an intense 
love for beauty, I was yet denied the power to gratify 
the tastes-given me, and yet as my associates were 
mostly people of culture and means, these things 
were, like Tantalus fruit, forever in my sight though 
out of reach. 

Compelled, by my vocation as governess, to live 
apart from my own family, and sometimes subjected 
to indignities that wounded my sensitive pride, I 
found I was trying to live in myself and my work, 
and losing heart for anything be:ides. At this junc- 
ture your magazine helped to teach me that labor is 
good and healthful, that those who do truly their 
part in life are the true aristocrats, that we are what 
we make of the gifts God has given us. 

What shall I say of Pipsey, Lichen or Chatty 
Brooks? can I ever tell how they seemed to form a 
sisterhood into which I might enter, and how my 
lonely heart rejoiced in their companionship ? 

I know a tired mother and wife whose feet seemed 

destined always to walk in stony ways. I sent her 
your book for a year, she sent for it herself the next, 
and it is doing its work in her home, and in the 
homes of many a busy housewife who is her neigh- 
bor. I had my reward when I saw the wide-spread 
good, and I came to my new home, so far away, with 
a less anxious heart, for that tired mother is my own 
oldest sister. 
* When I came I found that my husband was taking 
your magazine. [ can scarcely tell how useful it is to 
me every day, in my efforts to make our home what a 
home should be. 


It was hard to get | 


|teaching ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
| things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
|ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report,” and I earnestly 
hope, with deep sympathy in your beautiful work, 
that you may reap the reward of those who do these 
things. 

Below I will give a description of a wall ornament 
that is effective and very easily made. 

Get a piece of thin board, or stiff pasteboard, the 
top of an old band-box is about the right size. Cover 
it neatly with a piece of paper, either white or one of 
the very light tints; make a small cross of paste- 
board or anchor if prefered; cover it with lichen 
and the odd growths found on old trees; arrange this 
in the centre of your covered board ; group about it 
small pressed ferns, gluing all on firmly with a stiff 
mucilage made of gum-arabic, then glue around the 
edge of your board several layers of pasteboard cut 
to fit, and about half an inch wide; this is to keep 
your glass from pressing down on your cross and ferns; 
get a pane of glass of right size, if you cannot have 
it cut at the edges to fit the rounding of your board 
it does not matter; glue on your pane of glass, care- 
fully cleaned, and then glue on its outer edge a frame 
of pressed and varnished autumn leaves. If you have 
the square edges of the glass you can put large leaves 
there, and it only gives the frame a heavier look. 

I prepare my leaves fresh from the trees by press- 
ing them with a hot smoothing iron, on which I| have 
rubbed bees-wax; this keeps them pliable, and I can 
either varnish them immediately with copal varnish, 
or with rosin rubbed on with a warm iron, which is 
a much neater way than the varnish, and looks fully as 
well; or I can keep my leaves until I want to use 
them, for they do not become brittle after they are 
rubbed with the bees-wax. The above will make an 
ornament that will do credit to any room. 

Very respectfully, 


A ConsTANT READER. 


ONE OF CHATTY’S TALKS. 


ASKED one of my girls, Esther Hamilton, the 

other day, for a recipe for some of the nice 

sachet or scent-bag powders that I knew she had 

in her drawers and trunks, and the dear girl gave me 
a half dozen for the asking. 

Now I do not like smells; the best of them is “just 





/no smell at all,” as a distinguished writer once said 


when discussing perfumes. But the delicate odor 
that reminds one of the pure, sweet, airy woodlands, 
or the breezy groves and viny reaches of tossing 
branches and stirring leaves, is to be sought after by 
even the most fastidious. 

A pleasant odor about linen, or clothes, or trunks, 
bureaus, dressing-cases, is agreeable. Any girl can 
make a sachet out of pieces of silk, or bits of per- 
forated card-board, and secure the powder inside. 
Indeed, such little things, trifling though they are, 
make pretty gifts for the holidays or for birthday 
presents. They are useful to prevent moths also. 

For lavender powder, take one pound of powdered 
lavender, one quarter of a pound of gum-benzoin 
and one quarter of an ounce of otto of lavender. 

For patchouly, take one-half a pound of patchouly 
ground fine, and a very little of otto patchouly. _[t is 
to be had put up in bundles, and is often sold in its 
natural state. : 

Sandal-wood sachet-powder is good, and consists of 
the wood ground very fine. 
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When cedar wood is ground, it forms a body for 
other powders, and no moth will venture to intrude 
where it is. 

To make heliotrope powder, take one quarter of a 
pound of ground rose-leaves, two ounces of tonquin 


bean, half a pound of orris root, one ounce of vanilla | 


bean, one half grain of musk and two drops of otto of 
almonds. Mix it all together by sifting through a 
coarse sieve. This is one of the most agreeable 
sachets ever made, and perfumes table-cloths, sheets, 
pillow-cases and towels most deliciously. 

This is a little thing, but it is very nice to know 
about it. How delightful to press one’s head upon a 
pillow fragrant with any spicy hint of an odor that 
makes one’s thoughts go out to the groves, and the 
glens, and the woods, among the pines, and cedars, 
and hemlocks. How chagming to be reminded of the 
old-time kitchen-garden, with its long, wide, gay 
aisle down the centre, nodding with the flowers that 
run up like flames, and flaunt out like little banners, 
and spread like mats of gay carpet. How good to 
close one’s eyes and think of the groves of the sunny 
tropics, and of the sweet, spicy breezes that dally and 
coquette with flowers all the days and _ nights! 
Powdered orris root spread between little layers of 
white batting and placed betwixt tiny cards, per- 
forated board, and covered with silk and stitched 
about the edges fancifully, is a neat and speedy way 
of making plain sachets. 

Esther’s sewing machine has no cover like those 
with cabinet cases, but she made a very good substi- 
tute out of a pasteboard box, which she got at the dry 
goods store. She covered it with cambric, the same 
color of the table, and turned it bottom upwards over 
the machine. It protects it from injury and dust as 
well as a box costing two or three dollars. Her 
sister, a married woman, with a family of five chil- 
dren, who lives in a little box of a house, and is 
crowded for room, made a cover for her machine that 
answers a very good purpose. She took a yard and 
a halfof cambric, cut it in two pieces of three-quarters 
of a yard each, sewed together, rounded off the 
corners, hemmed the edge, and put in a strong elastic 
cord. This covers both machinery and table, and 
the elastic will keep it in place, is easily put on and 
taken off, and when not in use can be folded and laid 
in the work-basket. 

It is very convenient to keep a pair of small 
scissors fastened to some part of the machine by a 
piece of braid. It will save a great deal of annoy- 
ance and worry, because scissors have a weakness for 
getting lost just when they are needed most. And a 
pin-cushion, with plenty of pins in it ready for bast- 
ing, is a great convenience if it is attached to one’s 
machine and kept there. 

Machines that have but one drawer do not really 
have receptacle sufficient for the needs of the wife 
who runs to her machine by odd spells of time that 
she can catch up. In this case a piece of pasteboard 
covered with cambric, on which pockets may be 
sewed, after the fashion of lining work-baskets, can 
be tied to the frame- work below the table. No mat- 
ter how much a woman uses her sewing machine, her 
thimble should needs be in place in the drawer, or in 
one of the pockets, and she will likewise need buttons, 
hooks and eyes, needles of all sizes, basting-tnread, 
cording and such things that the one drawer of the 
friendly machine cannot always hold in supply. 

It is advisable to purchase boxes of spool-thread 
by the quantity, at wholesale prices; and sewing 
machine needles can now be obtained for twenty-five 
cents a dozen, provided a dozen be purchased ,at one 


time. It is best to get all these necessary articles by | 





| the quantity ; it saves time, and money, and patience. 
| Any merchant with whom you deal much will cheer- 
| fully furnish you with spool-thread and such little 
|items at wholesale figures. Patterns should always 
|be rolled up and tied round with a bit of the last 
garment cut out, and there should be a certain re- 
| ceptacle set apart for patterns, and nothing else. 

I am so pleased with the order, and regularity, and. 
promptitude of these Hamilton girls, that I often 
wish all the young wives in the land had the advan- 
tage of their example and experience before their eyes 
all the time. 

Now, how many of us middle-aged and married 
women, mothers of grown daughters, even, are so 
slack in setting good examples! Why some of the 
best of us will spend a whole morning of precious 
time tumbling over chests and drawers, and opening 
bundles, and rummaging im dusty nooks and corners 
searching for a pattern, after the goods are spread out 
ready, and the lining, and thread, and buttons wait- 
ing, and the machine in tip-top order to sing as soon 
as the foot presses upon the treadle. Now this is bad 
management; it is a wicked waste of time and the 
fresh energy that comes with the morning 

But just here the boy who drives home the cows for 
the Millwood citizens leaves Pearl at the wicket- 
gate, and she tips her pink nose up in the air and 
sniffs a “Hurry up, Chatty.’ While she nips some 
of the sweet clover by. the gate, will take time 
enough to reply to the little lady who wrote me from 
Tennessee, asking for a good recipe for staining wood 
in imitation of black walnut. She is making a what- 
not all herself, the handy little worker, and we doubt 
not but it will be “just splendid,’ as she so cheerily 
chirps to us in her newsy letter, 

Girls can make what-nots, and corner shelves, and 
dressing-tables, and brackets, and ottomans, and all 
these pretty things, most beautifully ; and if Pipsey 
don’t wake up to this subject, and tell all abous it, 
we shall be obliged to intrude into her dominions, 
and give the girls the benetit of our experience 

There! Pearly moos in a mournful, pained, dazed 
way that makes us look toward the milk-pail, and the 
golden clouds piled up in the west most gorgeously 
and we forbear, and lay aside the little creature’s note 
of inquiry until morning. 

Such a view in the glorious western horizon 
How often have we longed for a painter’s genius, that 
we could make that superb bit of scenery live fo: 
others, beauty-loving—enter into their homes and 
abide upon their walls! 

Morning.—To stain wood in imitation of black 
walnut, mix burnt umber with the very best of cider 
vinegar to the consistency of thin paint, and apply 
with a paint-brush to the wood. When perfeetly 
dry, go over it with a coat of common furniture 
varnish ; and when that is dry, another coat will be 
needed to make fine, durable work. Or, buy half a 
pint of common asphaltum varnish, thin it down 
with turpentine and apply with a brush. I[t dries 
very rapidly, and in most cases a single coat will be 
found sufticient. The exact shade should be ascer- 

{tained before applying the stain. The more turpen- 
tine one uses the lighter will be the shade produced 

We hope the little lady will succeed in making her 
what-not, and that the pretty device will be enhanced 
in value because it is the work of her own hands. 

| How natural it is for women to delight in their own 
| handiwork, to appreciate the results of their own 
| plans and contrivances, and how much more pleasure 
| do they derive from such experiences. I think girls 
| should be taught to depend somewhat upon their own 
| exertions; it makes them more truly womanly, and 
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brings into active realization the very charms that 
make her lovable, and worthy as wife and mother. 
For instance, the daughters of Deacon Levi Ellis, the 
old man who owns the farm that lies in sight of the 
window where | sit now writing. When the sub- 
scription-paper for the pastor’s salary is handed to 
the deacon, he always puts down his sum, and hands 
it to mother and the girls; and those girls, without 
any “visible means of support,” as the phrase goes, 
always sign five dollars each. Carrie said: “TI can’t 
see where the money is to come from, but I know it 
will come some way or another, and I shall be richer 
for giving it at the end of the year.” 

I liked her kind of talk. 
what her circumstances are, should always add her 
mite to the minister’s salary. 
satisfaction that will come from no other outlay of 
means, and she will feel better from having con- 
tributed to such a good work. Our pastor says that 
women pay their debts more promptly than men; 
that they have a finer sense of honor; that their nice 
perceptions lead them truly, because they heed them, 
and do not put them aside as men areapttodo. | 
do think sometimes that mothers are derelict in their 
duty in the matter of teaching their children benevo- 
lence, of instilling into their minds broad views of 
duty, and justice, and unselfishness, and of the claims 
that society has upon them—calls that cannot be set 


aside without lowering the best characteristics in our 


natures. 

Just while I am writing this, two little girls come 
shyly to the porch with a basket of berries. They 
cannot sell them at the groceries or stores, and some 
one sends them to Chatty Brooks. I say: “Sit down 
and watch the birds until I finish this sentence.’ 
For, though I do not need the berries, I have not the 
heart to turn away the 
fingers and clammy foreheads. Then I say: “ Will 
the money I give you be your own?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” is the reply; and the one called 
* Toot ” looks down at 
the little brown toes that stand out so cute and so 
separately. 

“Will you buy a new parasol, or mitts, or what 
will you get, I wonder,” I say, to draw them out, for 
J long to see how mu f the woman is there under 
those lopping littl s, sunburnt and berry-stained, 
but very attractive and interesting; the darlings. 
And how pat it comes, just now, while I am dwelling 





on the subject, and this is the answer, and sometimes 
they both talked at once, so eager were they and so 


delighted with the pretty notion in their heads, 

“Well, you se ourth is our ma’s birthday and 
we want to buy he present, all our very selves. 
You don’t know, Mrs. Brooks, how s’ prised she will be 
and how ’fraid we are for fear we can’t manage it our- 
selves! You see we want to raise fifty cents and buy 
that brown flower vase down at the store. Indeed, 
we've got it already, and have it hid in the attic 
under a barrel, we want it paid for first. It 
wouldn’t seem very good if we hadn’t paid for it; 
wouldn’t seem like a gift, very much, you know.” 

Thedears! now 1 know very well that it was all due 
to the teachings of a noble mother, else these little ones 
had never conceived the plan of surprising her with a 
birthday gift. 

The mother was living again in her children, the 
excellence of her life was repeating itself, and it 
would go on thus, growing wider, and richer, and 
better all through tim 

And then they told me how they had come in pos- 
session of the cents, and nickels, and dimes that were 
swelling the sum up to its coveted size—fifty cents— 





Kvery woman, no matter | 


It gives a degree of | 


little ones with their stained | 


her bare, scratched legs and | 


‘end in every item of the mites added toward that 
| wonderful half dollar, those little ones had made 
| sacrifice of time, or comfort, or self-ease—in all was 
| self-denial. 

| ‘That was the charm of the gift—they felt it, it was 
a part of them, it cost them something. I was de. 
lighted at their pretty ingenuousness and my heart 
was warmed and enlisted in their behalf. ; 

Then I thought, in the matter of giving, when we 
gave easily and without any strain, or effort, or gelf. 
denial, the chief pleasure was not ours, it was not as 
though the cost had been felt visibly, or otherwise, 
| And when we give to the Lord we should give—not 
a crumb out of the abundance—but so freely that we 
| feel it, and have to do without the dress, or hat, or 
overcoat, or book which we had set our hearts upon 
and believed we needed sarely. None of us ever re- 
gret the pleasures we had anticipated in the proposed 
| journey which we were obliged to forego, when we 

gave instead, liberally, to the pastor’s salary, or to the 
erection of the new church, or some such momentons 
| need or necessity. We believe that every dollar ex- 
| pended unselfishly for any good cause, or for the 
| advancement of another’s happiness returns to us ten- 
| fold, that the law of compensation is a beautiful and 
| grand law, and one which never fails, nor falls short 
| in its ample and abundant measure. 

| Cuatry Brooks 


LAY SERMON. 


No. 6. 
THE PARENTS. 
He that troubleth his own house shall inherit the wind. 
Prov. xi, 29. 
Every wise woman buildeth her house, but the foolish 
plucketh it down with her hand Prov. xiv, I. 


TTVHE home atmosphere depends first of all on the 
parents. If they are faithful, the “brethren” 

can scarcely fail “to dwell together in unity.” 
But if the father be one “that troubleth his own 
house,” then he need not be surprised to “inherit the 
wind,” in having his children’s good and his chil- 
dren’s happiness swept away and destroyed. If the 
mother be one that “plucketh it down with her 
hands,” she can recognize nothing else than her own 
doings when she sees her home’s pillars fallen, and 
her home’s altar desolate, with the ashes cold on its 
hearth. 

This is not a happy subject, so we find compara- 
tively little said upon it. But much needs to be 
said, as we may know from seeing how often homes 
are cheerless and comfortless; how children rush 
away from them whenever they can; how little sym- 
pathy there is between parents and children, and how 
often young people get into mischief because they 
have nothing to hold them, and no counselors where 
they should have them. There is great difference in 
degree, of course—one disagreeable member must 
necessarily disturb the peace of a whole family—but 
a beautiful piece of china is as much spoiled by a 
chip as by a crack. And in a family whose atmo- 
sphere is not perfectly normal, the children are the 
chief sufferers. You cannot expect a child’s soul to 
grow strong, symmetrical, happy and beautiful in a 
heavy, dead, chilling medium, saying nothing of a 
positively poisonous one, any more than you can 
expect a perfect, vigorous plant to grow in a dark, 
sunless cellar. 

Our happiness depends on our affections, as the 
grapés depend on the vine that bears them. It 


| 
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reaches out its tendrils here and there, needing some- 
thing to which to cling; if it finds no support, it | 
must drag downward and become stunted, bearing | 
either no fruit, or sickly, shriveled clusters; or if, 
having wreathed upward in beauty and blossomed 
and borne, it is torn from its hold, it falls prostrate 
and helpless on the ground, scattering its wealth and | 
loveliness in the dust. Sd our heart’s best impulses 
need something round which to twine, and, failing in 
this, they must ultimately, even though slowly, | 
perish. And woe to him or her who wrenches away | 
their natural supports. 

Yes, parents, it is your faults. If you were gentle, 
and courteous, and kind, and considerate to your 
children in every respect, and had been so always, 
ever since they knew you, they must, insensibly to 
themselves, have copied you and grown like you, and 
all would have been bound together as the Creator of | 
family relations intended. But you are so jealous of 
your authority, so conscious that you possess it, that 
they either slavishly fret under it, or despise it 
altogether. 

Now, father, think. It was undoubtedly a high- 
handed act of disobedience in Harry to take the horse 
and carriage and drive off’ when you were away, after | 
you had told him over and over never to use it with- 
out your permission. But you tempted him too hard. 
They stand day after day, and week after week, and 
you don’t touch them, and the poor boy wonders what 
they’re for, anyhow. Besides, you never have given | 
him permission, and he has asked you time and 
again; the only wonder is that he did not do it long 
ago. And you ought to look for fault in yourself, | 
and not be angry at him when he goes out, night | 
after night, you don’t know where; he wouldn’t go | 
so often if you made it worth his while to stay. Any | 
sensible boy enjoys the company of a dignified, in- 
telligent, courteous senior in preference to that of | 
giddy youths, if that, too, is not carried to excess. 

And now, mother, your turn. Remember that, 
however willing, however useful Minnie may be 
about the house, she can’t fail to be tired of dishes, 
and dusters, and cake-pans sometimes—yes, even for 
whole days at a time. She does long to get away, 
once in awhile, and if you can’t make it convenient 
for her to go, she’ll try and make it convenient for | 
herself, even though she can’t be as comfortable in | 
the last case as in the first. And can you wonder | 
that Clara dresses and promenades on the street to | 
meet certain young men, when you have forbidden 
her gentlemen callers in the parlor? Or that Marion 
acts like a ridiculous prude, when she is out, because 
you twit her and show yourself so ponderously anxious 
about her proper conduct, and set her on nettles for 
fear she will make some blunder? 


Qolhers’ Deparluent. 


MINDING THE BABY. 


{HILDREN have many vexations, and trials, and 
sorrows which older persons scarcely realize. | 
Strange that they should so soon have forgotten | 
their early days; and ye’, on all sides, we hear of | 
the happiness of childhood, with scarce a word of | 
any other of its experiences. | 

But let any woman who can, recall minding | 


baby. Not often to her now come the aching back, 
the strained neck, the throbbing temples, the despair- 
ing heart, so vividly brought to the memory. 


| wickedness or cruelty on the part of parents. 
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All this without touching on the subject of actual 
There 
are limitations, and repressions, and criticisms, and 
disappointments enough in the world; why can there 


|not be for every heart one place from which they 
}shall be jealously kept out? 


Home ought to be the 
one spot in which we can have perfect freedom, and 
peace, and appreciation, The father should not be 
the one to tell a young man that he is a conceited 
rattle-brain, and will never amount to anything; the 
mother should never say to a girl that she is a silly 
flirt and a worthless doll. 

Think how distressing it would be to try and make 


/ our way along through an unknown country in the 


dark, with no straight path, knowing not what instant 
we should rush against a fence, or strike a tree, or 
flounder in a bog, and even when we have smooth 
walking, unable to appreciate it, because we do not 
know where we shall step next. ‘This is just the way 
in which many pass through their youth. And this 
should not be. Those who voluntarily took upon 


|themselves obligations to befriend innocent, un- 


tried, helpless souls, should stand by them to the 
end, 

Stand by them, not merely as examples and re- 
minders, but as strong towers of defense and refuge, 
sure and abiding, from every blast, whether of natural 
defect, loneliness, weariness, folly or sin. And such 
as these cannot fail of their well-merited reward. 

Childhood and youth are, at best, vague, inex- 
perienced, unsatisfactory states, needing constant 
help and consideration. With you it lies, then, 
parents, to give to your children sweet memories and 
loving associations connected with your kind watch- 
fulness, and, as the sunflower turns to the sun, so will 
they follow their unperverted natures, and turn to 
you as their models and their lights, and you will not 
tind yourselves at all inclined to be one of those 
modern Jeremiahs who complain of the degeneracy 
of youth, and the latter-day disregard of the com- 
mandment, “ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

No. We never say to the flowers “grow,” to the 
birds ‘ sing,” to the streams “ripple.” We have no 


'need to do so, for they cannot help doing it. The 


flowers know nothing else than dews and sunshine, 
the birds freedom and joyousaess, the streams supply 
and destination. So, if children know nothing else 
than dews and sunshine, freedom and joyousness, 
supply and destination, like the flowers, and the 
birds, and the streams, they will beautifully, harmoni- 
ously and strongly fulfill all duty. And you, their 
skies and sun, their space and inspiration, their 
source and rest, they will always love and remember 
with tender reverence. 


MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


Long has the world groaned under grievous mis- 
takes. And one of the most mischievous of these has 
been that children were the absolute property of their 
parents. So, many a parent has cruelly wronged a 
child, perhaps without the remotest thought of so 
doing. 

No one will deny that a mother, with her manifold 
duties pressing upon her, is apt to lose sight of the 
fact that others beside herself can be tired or over- 
worked, or that she owes anything to her children 
but food and clothing. But there are many, many lit- 
tle things needing her constant thought and attention. 
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One of these is, the care of the baby by the older 
children. 
should ever hold a baby. You may reply, “ It is neces- 
sary sometimes.” Very well; this is one of the 
necessities that should not be. A little girl may 


amuse a baby in a coach or on the floor, but to take | 
it in her arms or carry it—never/ Full-grown women | 


often complain that a baby is heavy. How much 


more so, then, to a little creature whose bones and | 


muscles are not yet fully formed; who, because of 
immaturity, must necessarily feel severely any dis- 
turbance; who needs all possible opportunity for 
growth and development. It is because of physical 
imperfection that the burning pains in the neck, the 
cracking pains in the back, the shooting pains in the 
arms, and the crushing pains in the head, almost in- 
variably following bs aby- -minding, are so intense. 
The effect on the child’s mind is equally bad. It 
is very difficult to make her comprehend that she is 
performing any duty, but she will scarcely fail to 
have a keen perception of the injustice that chains 
her to one spot, while her playmates are having a 
good time. She will but feebly comprehend what it 


is to have a sweet little brother or sister; the baby ig 


Emphatically let it be spoken, no little girl the heavy millstone pressing her to the earth. She 


| will be a “model of heroic endurance if she does not 
| become sly and artful, resorting to countless little 
| tricks to get rid of the hated burden. 

Then the risk to the baby. Even with the best of 
intentions on the part of the little nurse, the little 
arms are weak, the little feet may totter. It would 
pay infinitely better to hire a competent woman in 
the first place, than to expend means in crutches, 
bandages, wheel-chairs and physician’s bills after. 
wards. Or, if need be, the dinners may be plainer, 
and the clothing less elabor: ite, so that the baby may 
have more of its own mother’s time—time that right- 
fully belong to it. 

Finally, every mother should remember that she 
owes as much to one child as to another; that the 
older child’s welfare should be just as dear to her as 
the baby, or her own selfish ease. So that every 
little girl may have an opportunity to grow straight, 
strong and bright, and never, in the least degree, be 
stunted in her development, or embittered in her 


> 


(spirit, by minding the baby. M. B. 


oys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


DEATH OF BROWN EYES. 


T was a beautiful summer morning, but the flowers 

hung their heads in sadness and the birds sang 

mournful songs, almost like requiems, and yet 
why should they? The sun was shining brightly, 
there had been plenty of refreshing showers all sum- 
mer, so they had not lacked for food, their little ones 
had already taken wing and were looking out for 
themselves. There was nothing, surely, to make them 
unhappy—then why this gloom? Listen and you 
shall hear for yourselves, my dear children 

“ How I shall miss her,” sang the wren. “I sat on 
the tree by her window this morning early and sang 
my sweetest song, although my heart was full; then 
I flew down and sat a moment on the sill to see if 1 
could catch a smile, or a word of praise. She saw 
me and said: ‘Mamma, mamma, there is my little 
wren. I know that is the one who used to come here 
every morning last summer. I think he knows that 
I am sick, see how kind he looks, as much as to say, 
“Can I do anything for you?” Yes, indeed, you can, 
little wren, come every morning at this time and sing 
as you have this morning and I shall get well sooner, 
for you know how I love birds and flowers.’ 

“T saw the mother shake her head doubtfully and 
heard her say: ‘I fear my little Brown Eyes vill 
never be well again while she is on earth. She is a 
brave little girl and I know bears her suffering as 
few grown people would, but she must remember God 
and the angels may take her to Heaven at any time.’ 

“Oh! a0, mamma, I feel so much better since I 
came to the country ; it isso beautiful here and every- 
thing invites me to get well.’ 

“] saw a tear glisten in the mother’s eye, she had 
not the heart to say another word of discouragement; 
then Brown Eyes sudd enly cried: ‘ We will leave it | 
to the little wren, if he sings another of his sweet 
songs before he leaves [ shall know that means “ you | 
will get well, Brown Eyes.”’ Then I tried so hard to 
sing, for I do not want her to go where we shall not 
see her again. I struck one of my sweetest notes— 
and but one—my throat filled with a little lump, 





| spite of all I could do. I suppose I wanted to cry, 
| [t was no use, I could not sing, so I flew away.” 

“Sorry, so sorry,” said the robin. “I shall never 
forget her kindness to me. One day I hurt my wing 
and could not get far from the ground, and was so 
afraid of the cruel boys, when Brown Eyes came run- 
ning along and spied me, and cried out: ‘ My poor 
Robin, you have hurt your wing; but never mind, 
don’t be afraid.’ So she climbed up on a stone wall 
over which hung the branch of an apple tree, and 
reached up as high as her little arms would let her 
and put me in a very shady place where no one could 
see me, and I stayed there that night; and the next 
morning early, she brought me some bread-crumbs 
and a little tin cup of water. That day I got better 
and flew home. Oh! I shall never forget her.” 

“ Nor I,” said the lark. “She once found some of 
my little ones who had tumbled out of the nest, and I 
was almost crazy, because I did not know how to get 
them back and they could not fly. She found us and 
called her papa to climb up to my nest, and she 
handed them up to him. Oh! I have loved her and 
sang her many asong since that day, and I’ll go now 
every day to her window and sing my sweetest, just to 
let her know I remember her too.” 

And so they each had « story to tell of Brown 
Eyes’ kindness. And who do you suppose » listened 
to them with a heavy heart, too? Why, a poor little 
beetle at the foot of the tree. She might have given 
her experience, but of course birds would not fisten 
to a beetle. But she said to herself, “To-morrow 
morning I shall watch the wren and see where he 
goes, then I shall try and climb up to the window, for I 
should like once more to sée her. I cannot sing, but 
perhaps she will know me, and then she will feel that 
[ love her still. What would have become of my 
| poor little children if she he ad not saved me from those 
| bad boys. ‘Poor little beetle; he cannot fight for 
himself, she said, ‘and I will protect him.’ Then 

| she made the boys so ashamed of themselves, that 

|they let me go, for who could resist Brown Eyes? 
There will never live another like her.” ; 

| Thus the days of her short life had heen spent in 
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doing what a kind heart dictated—just as gladly for | show me flowers more beautiful than you, but [ love 
the beetle as for the bird, and you see how sorry they ! you just the same.” 
all felt for her now that she lay sick and helpless. | And one day the angels did bear her away. The 
She never went among them again. Kind friends | watchers scarcely knew when she had gone; the 
sent her their loveliest flowers which gave forth | weary eyes closed as if in sleep, but they never 
eweet fragrance and held up their heads and looked | opened on earth. That day the lilies hung their 
bright and fresh just as long as they could. Brown | heads, the rose-buds never unfolded a leaf, the morn- 
Eyes often used to say to them: “ Dear little flowers, | ing-glories were closed and the birds did not sing. 
ou are just as good to me as the birds are. I see how | The village people wondered, for the sun was shining 
ard you try not to fade. Some of you will go to | | brightly. Why should they ‘wonder? Flowers and 
rest with me soon, for I cannot stay on earth much | birds saw no sunshine that day. Brown Eyes was 
longer. I often dream of my beautiful home beyond, dead. Emity Howarp. 
and see the angels, who will take me there. They ! 

















AFTER THE JOURNEY. 


THE JOURNEY. 


PUSS, let’s play we’re traveling | For, if we miss two-fifty, 
Away, away so far! We'll have an hour to wait. 
7) a 
The sofa and the cushions | 


Will make a splendid car. We’re just in time! We’ve caught it! 
| Hurrah, away we go! 

And I will be the lady | We'll get to Philadelphia ! 

That’s hurrying so quick, | What makes the train so slow? 
And you shall be my baby 

That’s very, very sick. | I feel so very tired, 

; | For we have come so far. 

Now, baby, we must hurry, Say, Pussy, ain’t you sleepy ? 


Or elise we’ll be too late, Iam. I guess you are. FANNIE. 
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Ewenings wilh the Paels. 
So, of course, I've gone behindhand, and if the farm 


THE FORECLOSURE OF THE MORTGAGE. | Rw 
enaseeeanes | should se 


7 ALK right in the settin’-room, Deacon; it’s all | For enough to pay the mortgage, I s’pose ’twill be 








in a muddle, you see, doin’ well. 
But I hadn’t no heart to right it, so I’ve jest | I’ve prayed ag’inst all hard feelin’s, and to walk asa 
let everything be. Christian ought, 
Besides, I’m a-goin’ to-morrer—I calk’late to start | But it’s hard to see Caleb’s children turned out of the 
with the dawn— place he bought; 
And the house won’t seem so home-like if its all up- | And readin’ that text in the Bible ’bout widows and 
sot and forlorn. orphans, you know, 
J sent off the children this mornin’: they both on ’em | I can’t think the folks will prosper who are willin’ to 
begged to stay, see us go. 
But I thought ’twould be easier, mebbe, if I was alone | But there! {’m a-keepin’ you, Deacon, and it’s nigh 
to-day. your time for tea. 
For this wasthe very day, Deacon, jest twenty years ago, | “‘ Won’t I come over?” No, thank you; I feel better 
That Caleb and me moved in; so I couldn’t forgit it, alone, you see. 
you know. Besides, I couldn’t eat nothin’; whenever I’ve tried 
We was so busy and happy !—we’d been married a it to-day 
month before— There’s somethin’ here that chokes me. I’m narvous, 
And Caleb would clear the table and brush up the I s’pose you'll say 
kitchen floor. “T’ve worked too hard?” No, I haven’t. Why, it’s 
He said I was tired, and he’d help me; but, law! that work that keeps me strong ; 
was always his way— If I sot here thinkin’, I’m sartin my heart would 
Always handy, and helpful, and kind, to the very break before long. 
last day. Not that I care about livin’. I’d rather be laid 
Don’t you remember, Deacon, that winter I broke my away 
arm ? In the place I’ve marked beside Caleb, to rest till the 
Why, Caleb skursely left me, not even to ’tend to the judgment-day 
farm But there’s the children to think of—that makes my 
There night and mornin’ I saw him, a-settin’ so close dooty clear, 
to my bed, And Ill try to foller it, Deacon, though I’m tired of 
And I knew him in spite of the fever that made me this earthly speer. 
so wild in my head. Good-bye, then. I sha’n’t forgit you, nor all the 
He never did nothin’ to grieve me, until he left me kindness you’ve showed ; 
behind— ’Twill help to cheer me to-morrer, as I go on my 
Yes, I know, there’s no use in talkin’, but somehow lonely road, 
it eases my mind For— What are you sayin’, Deacon? I needn’t—I 
And he sot such store by you, Deacon, I need’nt tell needn’t go? 
you now, You've bought the mortgage, and I can stay? Stop! 
But unless he had your judgment, he never would say it over slow. 
buy a cow. Jest wait now—jest wait a minute—I’ll take it in 
Well, our cows is gone, and the horse, too—poor bimeby 
Caleb was fond of Jack— That I can stay. Why, Deacon, I don’t know what 
And I cried like a fool this mornin’ when 1 looked makes me cry ! 
at the empty rack. I haven’t no words to thank you. Ef Caleb was only 
1 hope he’ll be kindly treated: ’twould worry poor here— 
Caleb so He’d such a head for speakin’—he’d make my feelin’s 
If them Joneses should whip the cretur—but I s’pose clear. 
he ain’t like to know There’s a picter in our old Bible of an angel from the 
Pye ben thinkin’ it over lately, that when Mary skies, 
sickened and died, | And though he hasn’t no great-coat, and no spectacles 
Her father’s sperrit was broken, for she was allus his on his eyes, 
pride. He looks jest like you, Deacon, with your smile s0 
He wasn’t never so cheery; he’d smile, but the smile good and trew, 
wa’n’t bright, And whenever I see that picter, twill make me think 
And he didn’t care for the cattle, though once they’d of you. ; 
ben his delig] The children will be so happy! Why, Debby will 
The neighbors all said he was ailin’, and they tried ’most go wild ; 
to hint it to mé She fretted so much at leavin’ her garden behind, 
They talked of a church-yard cough; but, oh! the poor child! 
blind are those who won’t see. And, law! I’m as glad as Debby, ef only for jest one 
I never believed he was goin’ till I saw him a-layin’ thing — 
here dead— Now I can tend the posies ] planted there last spring 
There, there! don’t be anxious, Deacon; I haven’t no | On Caleb’s grave: he loved the flowers, and it seems 
tears to shed. as ef he’ll know ‘ 
I’ve tried to keep things together—I’ve ben slavin’ | They’re a-bloomin’ all around him while he’s sleepin’ 
early and late— there below. 
But I couldn’t pay the int’rest, nor git the farm-work | Mrs. E. T. CorBeErTT, 


straight. In Harper’s Magazine for September. 
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SONNETS. | 
TO A FAVORITE FOREST. 





7 | 
() FOREST, forest! cold thou art and gray, 


’Neath the black frown of winter’s gloomy eye, 
Stretching thy dark arms solemnly away 

In tangled outline to the distant sky. 
Dear art thou, forest! Oft in childhood I 

Have roamed to thee in summer’s dreamy hours, 

Breathing the perfume of the white-leaved flowers, 
As zephyrs light wings floated slowly by. 

O forest, forest ! dear with many a scene, 

A sweet retreat from care thou oft hast been. 
I love thee, forest. Oft I steal alone 

To thy cool moss-haunts ’neath the aged tree, 

Where the small rill sweeps, singing like a bee, 
And nature’s heart-beats soothe and tune my own. 


iM. 


How many bright birds warble in thy leaves, 
With a full gush of sweet, melodious song ; 
How many flower-eyes close there in the eves, 
When breezes full of dew sweep slow along, 
And blithe gray squirrels, chattering all the day 
In very happiness, as quick they reach 
The tempting treasures of the crooked beach, 
Or hazelnuts by the willow stream away, 
Build in some great oak’s kind and sheltering breast 
With busy care their quiet winter’s nest. 
Thine are the countless harps by zephyrs played, 
As the white stars look calmly from the blue, 
And black-eyed birds start up, half singing, too, 
Wondering in dreams how such sweet sounds were 
made. M. Loutsa CuiTwoop. 








HEIRSHIP. 





| 
ITTLE store of wealth have I; | 
L Not a rood of land I own; | 
Nor a mansion fair and high, | 
Built with towers of fretted stone. 


Stocks, nor bonds, nor title deeds, 
: 
F locks nor herds have I to show; 
When I ride no Arab steeds 
Toss for me their manes of snow. 


I have neither pearls nor gold, 
Massive plate nor jewels rare, 
Broidered silks of worth untold, 
Nor rich robes a queen might wear. 


In my garden’s narrow bound | 
Flaunt no costly tropic blooms, 
Ladening all the air around 
With a weight of rare perfume. 


Yet to an immense estate 
Am I heir by grace of God— 
Richer, grander, than doth wait 
Any earthly monarch’s nod. 





Heir of all the Ages, I— 

Heir of all that they have wrought, 
All their store of emprise high, 

All their wealth of precious thought. 
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Every golden deed of theirs 
Sheds its lustre on my way ; 
All their labors, all their prayers, 

Sanctify this present day ! 


Heir of all that they have earned 
By their passion and their tears— 

Heir of all that they have learned 
Through the weary, toiling years! 


Heir of all the faith sublime 

On whose wings they soared to Heaven ; 
Heir of every hope that Time 

To earth’s fainting sons hath given ! 


Aspirations pure and high— 
Strength to do and to endure— 
Heir of all the Ages, I— 
Lo! I am no longer poor! 
Juia C. R. Dorr. 


A TENDER MEMORY. 
LITTLE footstep pattering on the floor, 
A golden head laid gently on my knee; 


A shadow darkening all the earth and sky, 
And life is sad and desolate to me. 


Sweet lips half parted in a peaceful smile ; 
The light of God upon that baby brow ; 
A hush upon the tiny waxen face— 
Our darling’s but a tender mem’ry now. 


Our griefnigh spent, we try to calmly think, 
To ask ourselves half sternly: Is it right 

That we should mourn that to eternal rest 
Her infant form was laid by us to-night ? 


In later years her footsteps might have turned 
Aside from paths that point the heavenly gate ; 
Perchance she might have heard the awful words: 
“You cannot enter now—too late—too late.” 


And, now? Ah, yes! our darling calmly sleeps; 
Earth holds for her nor hope, nor grief, nor loss ; 
Another life has gained the pardon won 
With such deep pain upon the bitter cross. 
Chambers’s Journal. C. R. Crespt. 


“ALAS!” 
Soni if you stood by my side to-day, 


Only our hands could meet, 
What matter that half the weary world 
Lies out between our feet ; 


That I am here by the lonesome sea, 
You by the pleasant Rhine ? 

Our hearts were just as far apart, 
If I held your hand in mine. 


Therefore, with never a backward glance, 
I leave the past behind, 

And standing by the sea alone 
I give it to the wind. 


I give it all to the cruel wind, 
And I| have no word to say: 
Yet, alas! to be as we have been, 
And to be as we are to-day. 
PHBE CARY. 
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Pousekeepers 


RECIPES. 

To PRESERVE Hams.—Take off the rind; slice it, 
as for the table; partly cook it by frying in the 
spider; put in jars, in layers; pour over it the fat 
which fries out the meat; when the jar is nearly 
full, cover it with lard to keep it from the air. It 
can be kept a long time in this way. 

Rick CAKE FOR BREAKFAST.—A pint of cold, 
boiled rice, one-half pint of bread crumbs ; cover with 
milk that is just beginning to turn sour, and leave in 
a cool place over night. In the morning add one 
quart of sour milk, one quart of flour, two beaten 
eggs, one teaspoon salt and soda (bicarbonate) to 
Bake on a griddle. The milk must not be 


KR 


sweeten. 
too sour. 

Frrep PoraTrorEs witH Ea@s.—Slice cold boiled 
potatoes, and fry in good butter until brown ; beat up 
one or two eggs and stir into them just as you dish 
them for table. Do not leave them a moment on the 
fire after the eggs are in, as if they harden they are 
not half so nice. One egg is enough for three or four 
persons, unless they are very fond of potatoess if they 
are, have plenty and put in two. 

Rick WAFFLES FOR TEA.—One quart of thin, sour 
milk, poured over one teacupful of cold, boiled rice. 
Do this two or three hours before the waflles are 
wanted. When ready to bake, add a pint and a half 
of flour, two or three beaten eggs and soda. Oil the 
waftie-irons each time they are used with lard that is 
perfectly sweet. The rice, used for rice griddle-cakes 
and waffles, should be salted when boiling. 

Corn CAKE FoR BREAKFAST.—Beat together one 
egg, two tablespoons of sugar, two of melted butter, 
one-half teaspoonful salt, two teacups corn-meal, one 
tablespoon flour, one teaspoon cream of tartar, mixed 





So i 
George Eliot, and the 
been published, says the New York Times, that the 
facts of her life and labor are not without interest. It 
seems that she was born in Warwickshire, a little 
more than fifty-eight vears ago. Before she had pub- 
lished a novel or gained any general literary reputa- 
tion, she was known in London, whither she 
went in her seventeenth or eighteenth year, as a 
writer for the periodical press. She contributed 
largely to the Westminster, and was at one time its 
editor—a remarkable circumstance, considering that 
she was then only twenty-three, and the Review the 
ablest in Great Britain. Her first sustained effort 
was the translation of Strauss’ “ Life of Jesus” (1846), 
speedily followed by her second, an English version 
of Feuerbach’s “ Essence of Christianity.” Eleven 
years later, a series of sketches appeared in Black- 


} 





wel 


wood, under the title of “Scenes of Clerical Life,” | 


supposed to have been based on her own experience 
in the home of a Church of England clergyman, who 
had substantially adopted her. They at once attracted 
attention by their freshness and vigor of treatment, 
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ITTLE accurate information has been given of 
order in which her works have | 


* Deparluent. 


with the dry meal and flour, half teaspoon soda and 
two teacups sweet milk. Dissolve the soda in the 
milk, and add last. Bake in a shallow tin pan about 
fifteen minutes in a well-heated oven. 


JELLIED CHICKEN.—Cut up two chickens and boi] 
in water, only enough to cover until tender. Then 
remove skin and bones, and season the liquor, of 
which there would be a little less than a quart, with 
butter, pepper, salt and the juice of a lemon, if liked, 
Dissolve one-fourth box of gelatine in a little warm 
water, and add with the chicken to the liquor; boil 
up once, and pour into a mould. This is very nic¢ 
for tea or evening company, when cut into thin slices, 
A very sharp knife, however, must be used in cutting, 
or the slices will break into separate pieces. 


Ecc Baskets.—A nice breakfast dish. Make 
them the day after you have had roast turkey or 
chicken for dinner. Boil six eggs hard, cut neatly in 
half and extract the yelks. Rub them to a paste with 
some melted butter; pepper and salt, and set aside, 
Pound the minced meat of the cold fowl finely and 
mix with the egg paste, moistening it a little with 
melted butter or gravy left with the roast. Cut off a 
slice from the bottoms of the hollowed whites of eggs 
to make them stand; fill with the paste, arrange close 
together upon a flat dish, and pour over the rest of 
the gravy left from yvesterday’s roast, heated boiling 
hot and enriched by a few spoonfuls of cream. 

Tra Rusks.—Stir into one quart of flour, one pint 
of new milk and half a cup of good yeast, and cover 
from the air. When risen, knead up as for bread and 
raise again. Then mix into it two well-beaten eggs, 
one-half cupful of butter and one heaping spoonful 
of sugar. Mould into small biscuits, rub over the top 
= the white of an egg, and when very light again 

' bake. 
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time, into a prominence which has since steadily 
increased. The vear following, she published “ Adam 
| Bede” —she was thirty-eight at this time, and took 
rank as one of the first of living novelists. ‘ Adam 
Bede” introduced her to the literary world at large— 
to the readers of this country as well as to those of 
Europe. Although her signature was generally 
| thought to be fictitious, very few outside of her im- 
mediate circle—a very narrow one—had any notion of 
| her personally. ‘‘ Who is George Eliot ?” was widely 
| discussed in London, most persons feeling confident 
that her sex was masculine. “ Adam Bede,” it was 
positively asserted by numberless wiseacres, could 
{not have been written by a woman; every line of it 
| was a demonstration of manhood. It is not often that 
a famous novelist has written his or her first novel so 
late in life. But she had evidently been storing her 
/mind for the task, and had stored it richly. Her 
second novel, “The Mill on the Floss,” was published 
in 1859, and amply sustained her fame. “Silas 
Marner,” regarded by many as the best of her books, 
came two years after, and in another year, “ Romola,” 
which, though the most artistic of her stories, has 


and brought her pen-name, then used for the first | never had the wide acceptance of the others. In this 
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SCIENTIFIC, USEF 


time she was everywhere known to be Marian [vans] life was spent there. 


albeit no such avowal had been, or ever has been, 
made. ° a . ” 2 1070 
dlemarch” in 1872, and “ Daniel Deronda” in 1876 
She has issued several volumes of poetry, but they 
have not enhanced her fame, being wholly inferior to 
her compositions in prose. Up to the present, ‘ Mid- 
dlemarch”’ is ranked by the mass of her readers and 
the majority of critics as her masterpiece. 


A MAN now living in New York, who claims to be 
the son of Byron, the poet, tells a plausible story 
about his birth He calls himself Captain George 
Gordon de Luna Byron; says his mother was a mem 
ber of the distinguished De Luna (a Spanish) family, 
to whom Byron was clandestinely married in or 
about his twenty-eighth year, while traveling through 
Spain with John Cam Hobhouse. Captain Byron 
gets his naine from a commission he held in the 


Union army, having been for awhile on General Fre- | 


mont’s staff in Missouri. He is a man of about sixty, 
and is evidently sincere in his story. 


An old resident of Henderson, Ky., relates many 
things about Audubon, the naturalist, whose earlier 


“Felix Holt” was published in 1866, “ Mid- | 


‘UL AND CURIOUS. 499 


Audubon’s first enterprise was 

a country store in a log house, and his daily diver- 

sion was to catch in a neighboring pond one or two 

turtles, of which he made soup for the family. The 

| neighbors did not regard turtles as fit for food, and 
wondered that the Audubons could stomach them. 
A flour-mill of considerable size was Audubon’s 
second and successful venture. He spent some of his 
leisure in painting exceedingly life-like pictures of 
birds on the smooth timbers and boards of the interior. 
He was a noted swimmer, and so was Mrs. Audubon. 
He lived in Henderson until about 1823, when he 
separated from his wife, failed in business and moved 
away. 

A TRUE heroine has come to light in Washington, 
who, when she found out recently that the sixteen- 
hundred-dollar salary of a man with a family was 

j about to be cut down, went quietly to the authorities 
and begged that the reduction might fall upon her 
| twelve-hundred-dollar salary, as she had no others 
| to support, and could bear the reduction better. She 
| requested that her name might not be mentioned, but 
| it leaked out, and she was much confused when her 
‘ grateful fellow-clerk came to thank her. 


Scienltlic, Oselul and Curious. 


THE MICROPHONE IN THE PuLpit.—A novel ex- 
periment with the microphone is thus described in a 
Halifax (England) paper: Last Sunday a micro- 
phone was placed in the pulpit of a chapel in this 
town, and connected, by a private telegraph line run- 
ning by, with the residence of a gentleman over a 
mile distant. Every part of the service was dis- 
tinctly heard at the gentleman’s house, with the ex- 
ception of a few words rendered indistinct by the 
preacher becoming a little excited, and shaking the 
microphone, the presence of which he never dreamt 
of, or he might have been somewhat nervous at the 
idea that his sermon was being conveyed away, he 
knew not whither. So faithfully did the microphone 
do its work, that the chapel-keeper was heard to close 
the doors after service, walk up the aisle and up the 
pulpit steps, in conversation with some one else. 
During the week experiments have been made in the 
school-room of another chapel, and the singing of the 
scholars was transmitted and retransmitted over a 
number of telegraph lines with remarkable clearness. 
The idea is about to be put to practical use, the gen- 
tleman already referred to having given instructions 
that his house should be connected with that of a 
gentleman near, in order that an invalid may hear 
the service from one of the churches in the town. 


BEE-STINGING FOR RuEUMATISM.—We had sup- 
posed, says the Journal of Chemistry, that every pos- 
sible cure” for rheumatism had been suggested ere 
this; but a German paper announces the discovery of 
a new one. A woman near Prague suffered so 
severely from gout in the arm, that she could not 
obtain rest or sleep, and the limb in which the dis- 
ease had settled was rendered entirely useless. Her 
husband, having heard of a countryman who had 
been completely cured of rheumatism after being 
accidently stung by a bee, persuaded her to try this 
disagreeable remedy, which, as he pointed out, could 
hardly prove so painful as the disease. She consented, 
and allowed three bees to be placed on her arm, and 
to sting her in several places. Surprising rusults 
ensued; the patient soon afterward fell into a long 


and deep sleep, the first real sleep she had enjoyed 
for six months, after which the acute pain peg 
peared; and when the swelling produced by the 
|stings subsided, the arm recovered the power of 
motion, and the gout has not since reappeared. 


Rosrs.—There are an infinite variety of stories 
;about roses. When Milton was blind, the Duke of 
3uckingham, who visited him, observed that his wife 
was arose. The lady had a fine, high temper, and 
so Milton answered that doubtless she was, for he 
i could feel her thorns. Frederick the Great was walk- 
ing in the gardens of Potsdam with Voltaire, and 
asked the amazing Frenchman for a rose. He 
picked one, and presented it to the king with the 
remark that it had grown beneath his majesty’s 
laurels. Luther had a rose graven on his seal. A 
rose-tree in Roxburgh Park marks the place where 
James II of Scotland died. At Santiago, in Chilli, 
| whenever a stranger is received in a house, each of 
the ladies of the family offers him a rose. To show 
the preference which Mdme. de Genlis entertained for 
old men above old women, she was fond of saying 
that oaks improved with time, but roses faded. 


RussiAN MARRIAGE CusToMs.—When a couple 
are engaged, says the author of “ The Russians of To- 
' day,” a betrothal feast is held, and the bride elect has 
‘a lock of her hair cut off in the presence of witnesses, 
and given to the bridegroom, who in return presents 
a silver ring set with a turquois, an almond cake, 
and a gift of bread and salt. From this moment the 
two are plighted; nor can the relatives break the 
match except with the consent of the parties them- 
selves, which is signified by a return of the ring and 
lock of hair. So much importance is attached to the 
ring, at least in the north of Russia, that among poor 
people who cannot afford silver and a turquois, tin 
and a bit of blue stone are substituted. These be- 
trothal rings are kept as heirlooms, but must not be 
made to serve twice—a son cannot give his bride the 
ring which his mother received, for instance ; though 
| why this should be so is a mystery which the clergy, 
| who sell the rings, could best explain. 
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On the wedding-day, the bride comes to church 
dressed in white; but it is only among the highest 
classes, who copy Western fashions, that the bridal 
costume is entirely white, and that a wreath of orange- 
flower blossoms is used. Among Russians, pure light 
blue is the nuptial color, and a coronet of silver rib- 
bon stands in place of the wreath. The wedding- 
ring for the bride is of gold or some yellow metal, 
but not a plain hoop; 


; a 
| with enchased stars. , Thej bridegroom has a ring 
| too, which the bride puts on his finger in the presence 
of the pope after she has received his, and this jg 
mostly a plain one. The clergy make much ado 
}about the rings being of pure metal, and thereby 
| keep the sale of them in their hands, though it would 
not always be safe to test the purity of the ecclesi- 
astical gold with a touchstone. 





it is generally a double ring | 


Fashion Department. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 





CCORDING to Dame Fashion, not only are the 
sensible, short, street dresses to be worn, but the 
standard old styles—the polonaise, the yoked 

waist, the cuirass basque and the coat jacket—are to 
continue in favor, varied a little, of course, but chiefly 
according to a lady’s own taste, whether elaborate or 
plain. In drapery, a more bouffant appearance will 
prevail. 

Among the new styles of autumn goods are soft 


oolen fabrics, woven in shaded combinations of | 


ark colors, as olive, blue, garnet and yellow. 
Similar effects are produced in rich, smooth cloths, 
or coatings. Scotch plaids, so-called, with small bars 
and stripes and varied blendings of color, will be re- 
vived. New styles of bourette, camel’s-hair and silk- 
and-wool materials, will be shown, noticeable for 
their increased smoothness. Vestings of fancy cordu- 
roy and silks of new shades, as hazel, amethyst and 
olive, will be imported. Of course the staples, 
merino, cashmere, camel’s-hair and winter de beige, 
will hold their own. 

The favorite model for the cloth suits will be the 
present popular one consisting of the coat and vest, 
the yoked and plaited skirt and the scarf drapery. | 
Most ladies will be glad to learn that the combina- | 
tion suits still remain in vogue. A pretty style for 
using the new plaids with plain silk or woolen stuffs, 
consists of a demi-trained or plain skirt, and half- 
fitting, long casaque or coat, of the plain goods, and 


Jotes and 





Woman’s Education. 





T the present time the subject of Woman’s Edu- 
cation is exciting much discussion. It is safe 
to say that the whole of the intelligent world 

has advanced beyond the popular dogma of a century 
ago, that all a girl needed to know besides house- 
keeping, were reading and writing, and that any pro- 
gress in higher knowledge would interfere with her 
true womanliness. 

But, while it is on all hands conceded that she 
should be well educated, it is not so certainly agreed 
as to the manner or extent. And this question will 
probably be agitated a little while longer to be finally 
decided by individual capacity and opportunity. 

It arises, however, as a present problem difficult to 


| sleeves, shawl-overskirt and yoke collar of the plaid; 
cuffs and pockets of the plain. This affords an op- 
| portunity of utilizing old goods. 
| Fall hats may be garnished with gold braid, jet or 
|garnet beads. Bows and loops will be of watered 
| ribbon, and the favorite colors will be deep violet 
and Thiers red, the latter darker than the cardinal, 
| Magenta and Jacqueminot shades so much seen of 
| late. Belted dresses will probably be worn, and with 
black the faney will be for broad bands embroidered 
in bright colored silks, with large jet or pearl 
| buckles. Novelties in lingerie will be broad collars 
and cuffs of black velvet, edged with wide insertion 
| and lace; also ruches of black and white crépe lisse, 
the black within the white, or black alone. Of course 
it is unnecessary to add that these should only be 
| worn by ladies of very fair complexion. New veils 
| of black Brussels net, lined with white illusion, give 
a pretty, softening effect to any face. 
Winter bonnets will be formed of a foundation of 
plain velvet, and adorned with the new styles of 
| check, striped, tinsel and brocaded velvet. Ked is 
the prevailing color, and next comes dark blues and 
greens. Felt and beaver bonnets will be retained, 
those of white being worn by young ladies with 
dressy toilets. The shapes range from the wide and 
flaring to those of close, Quaker-like simplicity. 
Rich fringes of chenille, jet, crimped braid and 
tassels, with heavy grass fringe, will be used for 
trimming handsome materials. New gloves are very 
long, and are usually of: black silk, though they may 
be had to match any dress. 


Comments. 


| be proud to receiveadiploma. Here, in acommodious 


building, celebrated for its architectural magnificence, 
the pupil is carried through a four years’ course of 
instruction in the natural scierces and philosophy, 
with the higher mathematics, music, drawing, ete. 
But, unless a girl has an iron will and an unbroken 
constitution, she had best not attempt to stand its 
severe discipline and arduous Jabors. A Normal 
School girl must make up her mind that, if she ex- 
pects to succeed, she must give up her whole heart 
and soul to her work, and attempt nothing else what- 
ever. Strangely as it may sound, it has become a 
current remark that a pupil of this institution can- 
not possibly find time to eat and sleep. And besides, 
unless a girl has the wardrobe of a young princess, 
she need expect no peace of mind in attending reci- 


solve, on the completion of the ordinary school! tations, for, without exaggeration, nowhere else in 

studies. Beyond appear the tempting and tantalizing quiet Philadelphia can more elegant toilets be seen, 

array of high schools, art schools, special courses and | or in greater abundance. 

colleges. Which shall it be? The School of Design for Women is another institu- 
One of our own city’s proudest landmarks is its| tion in which our city may well take pride. Its 

Normal School, from which any young lady might well | principal object is to teach woraen designing for art- 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


development in manufactures, though some of its 
pupils receive special instruction in landscape and 
portrait painting. Many of its graduates find their 
profession highly appreciated and well-paid. It is 
said of this school, however, that though it can claim 
much beautiful work, its course of instruction is 
chiefly mechanical —a hindrance rather than a help to 
any one having a high degree of artistic talent. 

To these latter the Art School, in connection with 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, would pro- 
bably be better adapted. Here a student may receive 
the best instruction possible, under the immediate 
supervision of the academy. A special feature of 
this school, is its department of art-needlework, 
point-lace, etc., in charge of a lady who is a graduate 
of the South Kensington Museum. 

When we come to speak of colleges, we rejoice to 
think of Vassar, Ann Arbor, Cornell and Boston 
University, as places in which women may receive 
an education equal to that of their brothers. Those 
of our own neighborhood may find similar advantages 
at Swarthmore, an institution under the control of the 
Society of Friends, and situated a short distance out 
on the West Chester Railroad. It has a very high 
reputation, some of its professors being the most 
eminent in their departments in this country. The 
Woman’s Medical College is the oldest medical insti- 
tution for women, and as a. medical school, it is equal to 
the best on the continent. The University of Penn- 
sylvania is freely open to women, in several of its 
departments. 

For the last four years, Harvard University has 
been holding a series of examinations for women. 
The object of these, as set forth in the circular, is “to 
offer a test of special culture in one or more depart- 
ments, by a publicly-recognized standard.” Undoubt- 
edly many young women who find that they cannot 
pursue an extended school course, still less go to col- 
lege, turn with longing eyes to the prospect of a Har- 
vard certificate. While we do not put complete faith 
in all the advantages claimed for it, we would say no 
word of discouragement to any girl who will under- 
take the amount of study required to obtain one, feel- 
ing sure that the pursuit itself will be beneficial to 
her, even if she do not persevere to the end. 

A habit of studying at home is an invaluable one, 
the only difficulty is, that, subject as a lady must be, 
to many interruptions, it is likely to become a very 
desultory one. This can be avoided in a degree, by 
joining the Society to Encourage Studies at Home. 

As less is probably known of this than of the other 
educational aids to which we have alluded, we will 
describe it a little more in detail. The object of this 
society is stated in its title. This to be attained by 
the arrangement of several courses of study, from 
which may be selected one or more; aid is given by 
a regular correspondence; and finally, an annual 
meeting is held to which all the students are invited. 
The yearly fee is two dollars, with an occasional 
charge for the loan of books. For this year there are 
six courses—History, Natural Science, Art, German 
Literature, French Literature and English Literature. 
Further information may be obtained, after October 
Ist, from Miss A. E. Ticknor, 9 Park Street, Boston. 

Scattered everywhere, over our land, are thousands 
of bright girls, fretted by that noble discontent, con- 
sumed by that hunger and thirst of soul which elevate 
us above the mere animal. These wait for some sug- 
gestive leading, to work for that true culture which is 
their most earnest desire. Like Mrs. Whitney’s little 
brook, they will find their daylight by and by. And 
to all such, in a spirit of the deepest sympathy would 
we say, God speed. 
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Articulation of the Deaf and Dumb. 





time to time, been interested in the accounts 

given of attempts to teach deaf mutes articula- 
tion and lip-reading. From the Fifty-ninth Annual 
Report of the New York Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, we glean the following 
particulars. 

Of the number of pupils so taught, in addition to 
their regular studies, fifteen were of the high class, 
thirty of the lower classes, while one hundred and 
sixteen have received special instruction, making a 
total of one hundred and sixty-one, or thirty per cent. 
of the whole school. As, in spite of every obstacle, 
deaf mutes have been taught to speak so as to be 
understood, the question arises, Why should not a 
strenuous effort be made so to instruct every one? 

To call the result of such teaching a perfect success, 
the articulation of a person deprived of speech should 
be so natural as to be néither difficult to comprehend 
nor an occasion for thoughtless mirth, nor for a pain- 
ful appeal to the sympathies. And this, except in a 
few cases, has been found exceedingly difficult to 
accomplish; indeed, generally speaking, it is almost 
impossible, unless the pupil is under the constant 
care of a devoted, private teacher. 

Another query raised is, in a large community of 
deaf mutes, needing some common mode of speech, 
Is articulation a benefit? 

We know that they are deprived of hearing. So 
speech to them is an unknown language, and learning 
to express their thoughts in words, as they would 
naturally think in pictures, is comparable to an 
Englishman’s learning French or German. The 
primary object, then, of a deaf mute’s education, 
should be to increase his stock of ideas and improve 
his mode of translation. So, whatever retards ad- 
vance in knowledge of this kind, and diverts his mind 
into other channels, can scarcely be called a good. 

Writing, and the use of the manual alphabet, have 
been found adequate for the reception and communi- 
cation of every variety of thought, and have been 
carried to such a high degree of perfection that a deaf 
mute may converse by their means nearly as rapidly, 
intelligently and gracefully as though not afflicted. 

But that these advantages cannot be claimed for 
articulation, we learn from the following considera- 
tions : 

1. That the pupil does not, as in sign-language, 
have an appreciative consciousness of the effect he is 
producing. His mind is rather employed by certain 
rules he has been taught, than the matter of his com- 
munication, and a knowledge of his success depends 
upon others. ‘ 

2. The methods employed to impart skill in articu- 
lation are exceedingly burdensome, being a great 
nervous strain to both teacher and pupil. 

3. It consumes a great deal of time that can ill be 
spared from more important work, and is a matter of 
great uncertainty, as the pupil must be trained to dis- 
tinguish by the eye what is being said, from the posi- 
tion of the lips of the person speaking. 

4. A speaking deaf mute is deprived of the ad- 
vantages of mixed society, articulation being totally 
inadequate to the needs of general conversation, for, 
as he does not hear, his glance is too slow a guide. 
A hearing friend conversant with the sign-language 
could give him more of what is passing than he could 
obtain unaided, and his own remarks, written and read 
aloud for him, would be far more effective than his own 
uttered in his own peculiar, hesitating, constrained 
voice. 
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There are, however, cases in which it seems a posi- 
tive duty to teach pupils to use the vocal organs. For 
instance, there are those who have become deaf since 
learning to speak, perhaps even to read. Others retain 
an imperfect sense of hearing. In these instances it is 
ebvious that every effort should be made to improve 
to the best advantage the remaining faculties. 


A very interesting account is given of one of the | 


inmates of this institution to whom instruction by 
articulation is a necessity. His name is Charles 
McCormick, and he is thirteen years of age, totally 
deaf and without arms. When he entered the school, 
he did not know a single spoken or written word. 
Being a very bright boy, he responds with intelligence 
to all efforts made on his behalf, and has, within a 
short time, learned to utter, with more or less dis- 
tinctness, all the consonant sounds, and some of the 
vowels; can speak the names of a number of common 
objects, can obey some directions given by the voice, 
and can answer, by speech, some simple questions. 
His future development will be a matter of great 
interest, and may shed new light upon the whole 
subject. 


‘“Woman’s Words.”’ 


“ 


OMAN’S WORDS” for August, contains an 


interesting account of Miss Frances E. Wil- | 


lard, a lady who is favorably and widely 
known for her most effective work for temperance 
and Christianity, as writer, lecturer and preacher. 
This publication has recently passed, in part, into 
the hands of Mrs. Spencer, of Washington, and the 


change is very apparent in the greater amount of | surprising to both physicians and_ patients. 


space devoted to Woman Suffrage than heretofore. 
But, as of old, it seems to urge the claims of woman 
to higher advancement in every direction. “ Woman’s 
Words” is published by Mrs. Juan Lewis, No. 625 
Walnut St., Phila. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 


MourninG FAsutons.—A_ new fashion has found 
favor, it is said, in London, being no less than sem- 
blances of bereavement where none has been sus- 
tained, greatly to the disgust of sensible people. 
Milliners vie with each other, we are told, in giving 
“dainty device and fantastic design to garbs emblem- 
atic of woe,” thus offering a “rude violence to the 
sanctity of sorrow,” while heartless young fellows 
about town “encircle their white hats with black 
bands, just for the magpie contrast of color which 
they think becoming.” Perhaps something like this 
is needed to bring into disfavor our obtrusive and 
often expensive and oppressive mourning customs. 


THE great curse of workipgmen in this country and 
in Great Britain is their appetite for drink. The 
greater part of their poverty in ordinary times comes 
trom indulgence in this habit, If they would save 
what they spend for liquor, they would not have 
mueh cause for complaint. It has been ascertained 
recently that the wages oi the English laboring class 
amounts annually to about 31,500,000,000, of which, 
it is said, they might put by one-half. They do not 


save much over one-eighth of the sum, but they | 


squander about $45,000,000 yearly for drink. 


WE call the attention of our readers in search of 
ood homes in the West to the advertisement of S. J. 


tilmore, Land Commissioner Kansas Pacific Rail- | tion. 
way, in another column, and advise all to send to| 


him for a free copy of the Homestead, a paper pub- 
lished in the interests of all desiring cheap homes in 
a good country. 
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| Publishers’ Department, 


HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1879. 


In the next number will be given our Prospec- 
tus for the coming year. Arrangements with the 
| more favorite and acceptable of our contributors haye 
already been made, and they are planning their work 
for the new volume, which will be equal, and we 
hope superior in its many attractions, to any of its 
predecessors. Our circular to club-getters is already 
printed, giving terms, premiums, etc. It will be sent 
to all who wish to make up lists of subscribers. The 
premiums to club-getters for next year will be of a 
new order entirely, and consist of articles especially 
valuable and attractive to ladies. : 





COMPOUND OXYGEN IN CONSUMPTION, 

It is becoming more and more apparent every day, 
}in the remarkable results which continue to follow 
| the use of “Compound Oxygen,” that an agent of 

cure has been discovered which can not only control 

| consumption, if used promptly and in the early stages 
| of that disease, but arrest its progress after it has be- 
come established, and give comfort and a longer life 
| to many almost hopeless sufferers to whom existence 
| has become a burden. 

The cases of help and cure in pulmonary affections 
are multiplying continually ; and reports come daily 
from all parts of the country, giving results alike 
The 

effect often seems little less than miraculous. This 
| new Treatment is finding rapid extension, because in 
| almost every case where it is tried, an early and often 
an immediate improvement is experienced, which 
goes on increasing as the system comes more and 
| more under the influence of a new revitalizing agent 
| which, acting on the nervous centres, render them 
|more active and capable of generating a larger vital 
force. 

In cases of consumption, every one is aware that 
the only hope of the patient lies in the establishment 
of a higher vital condition. Efforts are made to 
reach this through out-door exercise, and by various 
other means for improving the general health which 
are known to invalids and physicians. Now, Com- 
pound Oxygen is an agent that gives directly this 
new and higher vitality, which generally becomes 
apparent at the very outset of its use. This is mani- 
| fest in an almost immediate increase of appetite, and 
|in a sense of life and bodily comfort. 1 the use of 
| Oxygen is continued, a steady improvement nearly 
| always follows; and where the disease has not become 
| too deeply seated, a cure may be confidently looked 
| for. 
| If you are suffering from this too often fatal disease 
| —fatal, we mean, under all the old systems of medi- 
| cine—send for Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Treatise on 
| Compound Oxygen, and read it carefully. It will be 
sent free. Address them at No. 1112 Girard Street, 


Philadelphia. 








THE STAR PARLOR ORGANS 


| 
| Manufactured by Alleger, Bowlby & Co., of Wash- 


ington, New Jersey, are steadily gaining in reputa- 
They are made by skilled organ-builders, 
under the direct supervision of the proprietors, and 
every instrument is warranted. If you want a first- 
class instrument at a moderate price, try the “Star 


Parlor Organ.” 
| 
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frente expressly for “ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE,” by E. BUTTERICK & 00.) 


Ladies and Chi ldren's (Garments. 


FIGURE No. 1—LADIES’ DRESS COSTUME. E.—(For Description s see Next Page.) 
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Figure No. 1.—LADIES’ DRESS COSTUM K.—(For Illustration see Preceding Page.) 


FigurE No. 1.—This engraving illustrates a very stylish dress-costume, composed of brocaded and 
plain silk, with jet fringe among the trimmings. The skirt has a slight demi-train and is trimmed about 
the bottom with a fancy, plaited frill, above which is a box-plaited flounce whose plaits are caught up at 
the top and bottom. The pattern is No. 6053, which is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure. It costs 35 cents, and may be used for any variety of dress material. 

The polonaise is a charming affair, and, although it appears very elaborate, is really quite simple. It 
is made of the two materials and is elegantly trimmed with jet fringe, ribbon bows and slashes. The | 
model is No. 6363, which is in 13 sizes for ladies | 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. It is adapted 
to any fabric, and costs 30 cents. 

To make the costume of one material for a lady of 
medium size, will require 14% yards of goods 22 
inches wide; the polonaise calling for 8} yards, and 
the skirt for 62 yards. Or, if 48-inch-wide goods are 
selected for the costume, 6% yards will be necessary ; 
the polonaise needing 4} yards, and the skirt 28 
yards, 

The hat is of felt, and is handsomely trimmed 
with velvet and ostrich tips. 
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LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BASQUE. 


tA 


No. 6357.—The garment pictured in these engrav- 
ings is suitable to be made of cashmere, camel’s-hair 
or any of the fashionable dress materials. The pat- 
tern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. To make the basque for a lady of 
6357 medium size, 34 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 14 

yard 48 inches wide, will be required. Price of pat- 
Front Vieu tern, 25 cents. 
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Front View. 





Front View. Back View. 


Back View. 
MISSES’ POLON AISE, (‘‘WASHERWOMAN” STYLE.) MISSES’ GORED POLONAISFE. 
No. 6355.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for misses No. 6353.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 


from 8 to 15 years of age. To make the polonaise from 8 to 15 years of age. To make the polonaise 
for a miss of 12 years, 4% yards of plain goods 22 as here represented for a miss of 13 years, 5$ yards 
inches wide, together with 14 yard of bourette in of goods 22 inches wide, with 18 yard of dark 
the same width, or 2% yards of plain goods 48 inches goods in the same width, or 24 yards 48 inches 
wide, with 4 yard of bourette of the same width, wide, with $ yard of dark goods in this width, will 
will be required. Price of pattern, 30 cents. be required. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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Front View. 





Back View 


Front View. Back View. 
| LADIES’ PROMENADE COAT, BUTTONED LADIES’ COAT BASQUE. 
DIAGONALLY. No. 6345.—This garment is made of suit goods, 


| No. 6358.—This coat may be made of any of the — the front being of a darker shade of the same ma- 


dress or cloaking fabrics in vogue, and completed — terial. The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
with any decoration the taste may prefer. The pat- to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the basque 
tern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, for a lady of medium size, will require 3+ yards of 
bust measure. To make the coat for a lady of 
medium size, 5 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 
28 yards 48 inches wide, 
pattern, 30 cents. 


ing material in the same width, or 1} yard 48 inches 


pattern, 30 cents. 














MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED PALETOT. 

\\ No, 6347.—This stylish pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make the pale- 
tot as here represented for a miss of 14 years, 3% yards 
of goods 22 inches wide, or 1% yard 48 inches wide, 
will be required. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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Front View, Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
No, 6354.—This simple but stylish over-skirt is composed of suit 








SS 
goods and trimmed with a fold of the material piped with the contrast- Back View. 
ing color. Cashmere, de beiye, camel’s-hair, silk or any of the fashionable dress materials may however 
be made up in the same manner, with fringe, lace, plaitings or galloon-bands for the decoration. The pat- 
tern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. To make the over-skirt as illustrated 
in the present engravings for a lady of medium size, 44 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 2% yards of 
goods 48 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


goods 22 inches wide, with 1% yard of a contrast- | 











will be required. Price of | wide, with % yard of contrasting material. Price of | 
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K. BUTTERICK & CO.’8 PATTERN 
ae i cain shaihiedi ; | 
LADIES’ CLOAK. 
(DESIRABLE FOR FUR Goons.) 

No. 6360.—This pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the 
cloak for a lady of medium size, will require 54 yards 
of material 22 inches wide, or 28 yards 48 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 




















6360 


Back View 


| 6360 


Front View 
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6349 


Front View. Back View. 





| GIRLS’ HIGH-NECKED APRON. 
| No. 6349.—The pattern to this apron is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to 9 years of age. Cambric, linon, | 
| alpaca, silk or any apron material may be selected for its construction. To make the apron for a girl of || 
| 7 years, 1{ yard of goods 36 inches wide will be required. Price of pattern, 20 cents. |} 
1] 
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Front View. Front View. Back View. 6362 
fack View. 
LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. | 
No. 6362.—The stylish double-breasted coat here No. 6356.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for girls | 


illustrated may be made of cloth, beaver, or any of from 2 to 9 years of age. It is adapted to any coat || 
the fashionable cloak materials." The pattern is in material, with any of the stylish trimmings in vogue. || 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- To make the coat as shown in the pictures for a |/ 
ure. To make the coat for a lady of medium size, _ girl of 6 years, 24 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or || 
4 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2 yards 48 inches 14 yard 48 inches wide, will be required. Price of || 
wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 30 cents. _ pattern, 25 cents. | 











{@-NOTICE:--We aro Agents for the Sale of E, BUTTERICK & COS PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price and 


a T. S, ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BURNING LETTERS.—Page 651. 











